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_ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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UMOURS of a circumstantial nature were persistently 
circulated on Thursday that General Botha had surren- 

dered that morning to Lord Kitchener, but up to the hour of 
our going to press official confirmation was still lacking. In 
the Transvaal continued success has attended the sweeping 
operations of General French, Lord Kitchener telegraphing 
on Wednesday that three guns had been captured, together 
with vast quantities of live stock, ammunition, and waggons, 
and that three hundred Boers had surrendered. In Cape 
Colony De Wet is still at large, but though the failure 
of nine British columns to bring him to a final stand may 
exasperate the armchair critic, it is evident that his powers of 
resistance and mischief are being steadily reduced by attrition. 
According to the latest. accounts, though he has joined hands 
with Hertzog’s commando, he has been unable to cross the Orange 
owing to continued floods, and after many ineffectual attempts 
was reported on Thursday to be east of Philipstown and moving 
towards Colesberg. Ex-President Steyn is still with him, and 
his force is estimated at two thousand men, with no lack of 
led horses, besides those actually used. But according to the 
accounts of prisoners the horses are said to be losing condition 
and the Boers becoming despondent. We may note that con- 
clusive evidence of the murder of Esau, the coloured black- 
smith at Calvinia, has now been obtained, not only from the 
local doctor, but from Mr. Duk, the Assistant-Magistrate 
who was carried off by the Boers, but has since been released. 











The Times correspondent in Pekin, telegraphing on Wed- 
nesday, gives a précis of the draft Convention which the 
Russians have called upon the Chinese to sign in regard to 
Manchuria. The Convention, which has twelve articles, 
begins by declaring that the Russian Emperor will allow the 
Chinese to resume the entire civil government of Manchuria, 
but the subsequent clauses amount, if not actually to annexa- 
tion, at any rate to placing Russia in the position which we 
occupy in Egypt,—or rather in a better position, for any risk 
of foreign interference is most carefully guarded against. 
One clause forbids China to grant concessions “to the 
nationals of any other Power” but Russia, not only in Man- 
churia, but in Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan, and within 
these limits China must not even construct a railway herself. 
We carinot profess to be either alarmed or indignant, 
because ever since Russia marched her troops into Manchuria 
we have realised that Russia had come to stay, and that 
though diplomatic assurances to the contrary might be 
extorted from her, they would be worthless. We do not 
believe that British interests need or will suffer, but if the 
vention is agreed to by China and carried out it means 





insists upon following Russia’s lead as regards her sphere, 
we shall not rush into any precipitate and panic action. In 
Friday’s Times Dr. Morrison sends us the further news 
that “ more than one Power besides Japan and England” has 
remonstrated with China on this Convention. If this report 
is true, it opens up a very serious question of Far Eastern 
policy, but we must refrain from comment till further 
information is available. 


Though the two high Chinese “ Boxer” officials, Chi-hsiu and 
Hsu Cheng-yu, were publicly beheaded in Pekin on Tuesday, 
it does not seem that any real progress is being made in 
regard to a settlement. The majority of Ministers have, it is 
said, decided to ask for no more executions, and this is perhaps 
now the right course, but the way in which the “irrevocable ” 
demands for punishment have been whittled down by the 
Chinese is said to be inspiring them with the belief that if 
they are only persistent enough they will wear down the 
patience of the European Powers. Meantime what is at the 
moment most interesting the Ministers at Pekin is the con- 
fiscation of Sir Robert Hart’s house and office by certain of 
the Powers, and the delimitation of the Legation quarter. 
The Empress and the Court have of late given no sign. It is 
a striking proof of the secretiveness of the Chinese that no 
reports of their doings filter through to us by native channels. 
When the veil is at last drawn we may see strange things. 


The force sent to punish the Ogaden Somalis in Jubaland 
for the murder of Mr. Jenner, the British Sub-Commissioner, 
has met with serious resistance at Sannasa, about sixty miles 
from Aff Madu. The British troops, under Colonel Ternan, 
numbering five hundred strong, had advanced one hundred 
and fourteen miles through the enemy’s country when they 
were attacked on February 16th at the edge of the Boran 
Desert. Colonel Ternan had halted his men and formed 
square, and the Somalis, who tried to rush the camp, actually 
succeeded in breaking through at one corner. In ten minutes 
they were repulsed with a loss of one hundred and fifty men, 
but the British loss was relatively severe, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maitland and seventeen native rank-and-file being killed and 
Dr. Mann and twenty native rank-and-file wounded. The 
British force has since returned to Aff Madu. It is further 
stated that a second punitive expedition, composed of Indian 
troops and Somalis, is shortly to be despatched from Berbera 
against the “Mad Mullah,” who has been for some time past 
raiding the country along the Anglo-Abyssinian boundary. 
It is curious to reflect that two years ago this engagement would 
have created the greatest excitement. Now, owing to an 
experience, useful if bitter, we see military matters in truer 
proportion. 


The French Chamber on Friday week committed itself by 
a large vote to a sweeping extension of the system of progres- 
sive Death-duties which has already become law as part of the 
Budget. The scale for bequests under 200,000 francs varies 
from 1 to 15 per cent., and in the case of a sum of 1,000,000 
francs from 2} to 183 per cent., according to relationship. 
But according to the proposed legislation, a millionaire 
in our sense might have to pay 50 per cent. This “anti- 
millionaire” Bill, as it is called, enacts that “when the 
net share devolving on each beneficiary exceeds one million 
francs, the succession-duty from death or gift in lifetime, as 
provided by Clauses 1 and 17, shall be increased by a twelfth; 
for an inheritance of two millions and over, by a tenth; for 
three millions and over, by an eighth; for five millions 
and over, by a fourth; for ten millions and over, by a 
half; for twenty millions and over, it shall be double; it 
shall be two and a half times as great for fifty millions 
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and over, and shall be tripled for a hundred millions and 
over.” An analysis of the division list reveals the signifi- 
cant fact that the majority of 375 included 41] s0- 
called Moderates, 38 Reactionaries, 28 Nationalists, and 
15 “ Ralliés.” Only 7 “ Ralliés” and Reactionaries voted 
against the Bill, while 22 remained neutral. M. de Blowitz, 
who declaims against the Bill as sheer confiscation, calcu- 
lated to expatriate capital and ruin France, predicts that 
the Cabinet, though summoned by the Chamber to support 
the Bill in the Senate, will only nominally defend it, and that 
the Senate will reject it unceremoniously. That we take to 
be certain. It is all very well to worry the Government, but 
we do not believe that any such extreme anti-capitalist 
measure will ever become law in Frauce,—the natural home of 
accumulation. 





The political crisis in Vienna contmues, but matters are 
no worse, and the events of the past week lend a certain 
measure of support to the optimistic view taken by Die 
Information, That journal contends that the irrecon- 
cilable extremists were committed in advance to a coup 
de thédtre in order to satisfy their constituents; that the 
riotous scenes were premeditated and therefore insincere. 
It further asserts that the Government is resolved to show 
the utmost forbearance before interfering with the delibera- 
tions of the Reichsrath, that the largest political groups are 
united in the desire to terminate the Parliamentary inter- 
regnum, and that the Emperor’s appeal has created a pro- 
found impression. In a word, the Reichsrath can only be 
destroyed by an act of suicide. The situation is not lost unless 
the majority abandons it. If they adhere to the dictum of 
Clausewitz, “the first essential of victory is the firm and in- 
exorable resolve to win,” the disintegrating forces of the 
factions minority may yet be frustrated, and the dangerous 
farce now being enacted in the Austrian Parliament give place 
to a resiznption of its normal functions. 





The ves, | left London last Saturday night to pay 
a visit to his sister the Empress Frederick, who is 
dangerously ill at Friedrichshof Castle. At Frankfurt 
he was met by the German Emperor on Monday 
morning, and proceeded in his company by rail to Kron- 
berg, and thence in the Emperor's sledge to Friedrichs- 
hof. The King,according to present arrangements, will stay 
with his sister till to-day, and though the gravity of the 
Empress Frederick’s condition is frankly admitted, she is 
happily at the moment able to enjoy his company. The 
private and domestic character of the visit has been emphasised 
from the outset. By the King’s desire there was no guard of 
honour to meet him, and the Emperor on his side has remained 
at Homburg, only coming over during the day to lunch with 
the King, aud returning to Berlin on Tuesday night to cele- 
brate the twentieth anniversary of his wedding with his wife. 
Yet in spite of these facts, and of the affectionate relations that 
are known to have existed between King Edward and his sister, 
a section of the German Press has not hesitated to abuse the 
opportunity by reading political] significance into the King's 
visit, and expressing in the most unmistakable terms its 
condemnation of the supposed intentions of the Emperor 
towards this country. 





On Sunday a circular letter from Cardinal Vaughan was 
read out in all the churches in the dioceses of Westminster 
and Southwark, dealing with the Declaration and Oath of 
Accession. He points out that the Declaration is not only 
insulting to all Roman Catholics, both within the Empire and 
without, but also to all members of the Greek and Eastern 
Communions. He therefore asks the Roman Catholics in all 
parts of the King’s dominions to take such constitutional 
steps as may lead the Legislature to recognise how cruel and 
unwise it is to mar the joyful and loyal devotion felt by 
twelve millions of Roman Catholics on the accession of the 
lawful heir to the throne. As we have said before, while 
wishing most earnestly to retain to the full the Protestant 
character of the Monarchy, we detest the notion of using in- 
sulting language in regard to any portion of the Roman 
Catholic creed. We do not insult the religious views of any 
other nonconforming body, and ought not to insult those of 
the Roman Catholics. 


Committee and ask them to recommend what alterati 
should be made in the oaths and declarations made ps 
the Sovereign in order to free them from words th 
are insulting and painful to the feelings of Ro . 
Catholics. In the political notes in the Times mi 
pointed out that certain alterations must be made in Ps 
Coronation Oath owing to the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. There is, therefore, not merely an occasion me 
a necessity for revision. It should certainly be seized in ordey 
to purge our constitutional procedure from all a>pearance of ine 
tolerance. The sound statutory obligations that the Soverej 
must neither bea Roman Oatholic nor marry a Roman Catholic 
would not be in any way infringed or impaired by the refusal 
any longer to brand the beliefs of Roman Catholics with 
vituperative epithets. If the Government has the courage to 
take the step we propose and to act on the Report of the 
Committee, they will earn the thanks of all who hate religious 
intolerance, and will provide a useful lesson for those Roman 
Catholics, including the Pope, who complain that what should 
be the inviolate centre of Roman Catholicism is violated 
because Protestants are allowed to preach and practise their 
doctrines in Rome, and, if they can, to get others to shar 
their views. If the matter is properly handled and placed 
clearly and fairly before the country, no opposition of any 
great importance need be feared. 





In the Commons on Monday Mr. Lambert brought forward 
an amendment affirming the desirability of publishing as soon 
as possible the proceedings at the inquiries into the sur. 
renders in South Africa. Mr. Brodrick, after stating that 99 
Courts of inquiry had been held with regard to 22 opera. 
tions, and that 10 officers had been dismissed from the 
Army or put on half-pay, and penalties imposed on others, 
expressed his opinion that it would not be desirable to publish 
all the findings of the various Courts. Where, however, an 
inquiry established a primd-facte case against an individual 
officer, he should, of course, be tried publicly by Court 
Martial. As to the promise that there should be a general 
inquiry into the war, that would be redeemed if it wag 
desired, but it could not be held till the war was over. Mean: 
time he informed the House that after the war was over no 
officer would be re-employed at home except on the recom. 
mendation of Lord Roberts or Lord Kitchener. The 
experience gained in the war, he concluded, must lead to 
great reforms in the organisation and training of the Anny, 


After a considerable amount of wrangling as to the exact 
effect of Mr. Brodrick’s statement, when coupled with the 
Government’s previous promises, during which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and Sir William Harcourt severely criti- 
cised Mr. Balfour, Mr. Asquith dropped a word or two of clari- 
fiying common-sense into the muddy mixture produced by the 
general debate. We understand, he said, the Government to 
have made two promises. In the first place, whenever practic. 
able, they will bring the cases of persons who are prima facie 
responsible before a Court-Martial. Secondly, where there is 
no person primd facie responsible the case will form part of 
the general inquiry which is to take place at the close of the 
war. That seems to us a very reasonable and fair decision, 
It is a mistake to suppose that the public wants to gibbet 
individuals. What they want is to arrive at a clear understand. 
ing as to the incidence of responsibility in the various 
surrenders in order that such deplorable occurrences may be, 
if possible, avoided in future. The lessons of the war can only 
be understood and turned to profit in this light. Take the case 
of Nicholson's Nek. It is imperative that we should there 
know the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
A surrender like that at Lindley was far more explicable, for 
it approached that of a starved-out garrison. Nicholson's 
Nek appears to have been a case of surrender by blunder, and 
it is in order to avoid such blunders in the future that it 
is desirable that the whole transaction should be cleared up. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Gibson Bowles 
induced the Government to agree toa further inquiry into 
the harbour works at Gibraltar. Mr. Bowles, who has lately 
been at Gibraltar, is much moved by the fact that the new 
harbour there under construction appears to be completely 





In ow opinion the Government ought to appoint a 


commanded from the hills on the Spanish shore, and be 
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that no more money should be spent till the Govern- 

+ bas inquired whether the new harbour ought not to 
- been made on the other side of the rock. We think that 
paceman were right to grant the new inquiry, but it 
= not be supposed that Mr. Bowles has made any very 
en jing or original discovery,—be does not, of course, pre- 
- hans done so. Before the works now in progress 
ten begun exactly the same point was raised, and after 
pert inquiry it was held that it was most important to have 
— harbour, that it was extremely doubtful whether a 
. pena harbour could be made on the Catalan Bay side 
othe rock, and therefore, on the balance of evils, it was 
sales to make the harbour where it is now being made, and 
yisk the danger of artillery fire from the hills commanding 
the bay and town. It is possible, of course, that the experi- 
ence gained in South Africa may have entirely altered many 
aspects of the case, and, therefore, we think further inquiry 
yay be wise; but, for ourselves, we expect the new inquiry 
to show that the present scheme, in spite of its obvious dis- 
advantages, is the best that could be adopted. 





On Tuesday the debate on the Address was continued by 
Mr. Dillon, his subject being the “wanton burning” of farms 
and other alleged atrocities. His speech was as ineffective as 
t was disingenuous, and he was deservedly reproved by Mr. 
Brodrick for his gross exaggerations. We have dealt with 
the subject elsewhere, and will only say here that we cannot 
recall any occasion on which a Parliamentary case was 
more completely pulverised than that attempted to be put 
forth by Mr. Dillon. His best piece of evidence was an 
anonymous letter! The truth of course is that never in the 
history of war has an army in the field behaved with such 
moderation and discipline as ours. The behaviour of our 
troops has set up a standard of conduct during war in- 
comparably higher than that ever required before. In the end 
Mr. Balfour moved and carried the closure, and the amend- 
ment was then negatived by a majority of 219 (297—78). 





In the Honse of Lords on Tuesday Lord Avebury moved for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the hours of labour in 
shops, and whether any, and if so what, steps could be taken 
to reduce them. Lord Salisbury agreed, but trusted that 
Lord Avebury would not merely adduce the evidence of philan- 
thropic sentimentalists, but would «also inquire as to the feel- 
ings of the working men, whose choice of hours for purchasing 
the necessaries of life would be limited. He also repudiated 
the notion that the Government would be in any way bound 
by any report which might be made by the Committee. It 
will be very interesting to see what opinions the Committee 
obtain from practical shopkeepers. We imagine that people 
will be surprised at the anxiety of many of those who keep 
shops themselves to find some means of reducing the selling 
hours. We fear, however, that it will prove impossible to 
regulate shopping hours by statute, though we are by no means 
convinced that the power of voluntary action and agreement 
to stop excessive hours has been exhausted. The custom of 
Saturday afternoon closing has made great strides, yet it is 
purely voluntary, 





The meeting of the General Committee of the National 
Liberal Federation held at Rugby on Wednesday will prob- 
ably be known in future as the Rugby “ Union” meeting, 
though it passed off without a “scrimmage.” After a resolu- 
tion of condolence with the King had been passed, Mr. Corrie 
Grant moved a resolution condemning the Government's 
apathy in regard to social legislation and the ever-increasing 
growth of national expenditure. On this Mr. ©. P. Scott 
moved an amendment directed against extravagant arma- 
ments, and quaintly expressed the hope that in working for 
the reduction of armaments “the Liberal party would stick 
to its guns.” This amendment having been rejected by 
a large majority, the chairman rose to make the sensa- 
tional announcement that on the subject of the war all 
(he amendments had been withdrawn, the Committee having 
agreed to embody their essence in the official resolution, 
except that portion relating to the recall of Sir Alfred 
Milner. Asa result of this discreet compromise Mr. Birrell 
was able to secure the support not only of Mr. Channing and 
Mr. Lloyd-George, but of Mr. Perks, for the resolution con- 
demning the conduct of the war, the incompetence of the 








Government, and the impolicy of insisting on unconditional 
surrender, and demanding the immediate declaration of the 
terms of settlement on generous lines. We can only express 
our sineere satisfaction that the prospects of Liberal reunion 
should have been so materially improved by this meeting. As 
we have contended all along, the lack of a strong Opposition 
is a national misfortune. 





Strathcona’s Horse left Liverpool last Saturday. At 
the public luncheon in St. George's Hall, Colonel Steele, in 
responding to the toast of his health, said they had simply 
done their duty as a part and parcel of the great British 
Empire, and as members of the great family of nations com- 
posing it. “If the necessity arose, if there was a sign of 
danger again, they could send one hundred thousand men to 
our assistance better than themselves.” He also added that 
they had met with the greatest consideration from all the 
British officers. The regiment subsequently marched through 
the principal streets amid scenes of great enthusiasm, paid a 
formal visit to the Lord Mayor at the Town Hall, where “ the 
Flags” were crammed with cheering crowds, and embarked 
on the ‘ Numidian,’ sailing shortly before nightfall. We 
are convinced that the hundred thousand men from Canada 
was no empty boust, and that we should in time of real p>ril 
to the homeland get an equally good hundred thousand 
from Australasia. 


Mr. George Meredith has contributed to the Westminster 
Gazette a protest in verse against the use of the name 
“Tommy Atkins,” or rather “ Atkins.” “ Exquisite humour,” 
indignantly exclaims Mr. Meredith, “that gives him a naming 
base to the ear as an ass’s bray.” Does Mr. Meredith know 
the origin of the name,—that “Thomas Atkins” is in military 
regulations the counterpart to the “John Doe” of old legal 
documents? But apart from this, we fail to see that any 
degrading or disparaging meaning attaches to the name, 
Even assuming that it ever did, the events of the last two 
years have surely obliterated the stigma, and the term 
“Tommy Atkins” or “ Tommy” is now habitually used in a 
sense of friendliness, if not of actual endearment. We 
regret to find in so great a man of letters as Mr, 
George Meredith a victim of this gratuitous fastidious- 
ness. If it is an insult to call a private “Tommy 
Atkins,” @ fortior? must it be crime to call Lord Roberts 
“Bobs.” At this rate we mast mend our nomenclature all 
round, and devise more dignified and euphonious substitutes 
for “ Jobn Bull,” “Jack Tar,” and “Uncle Sam.” But the 
protest, to be effectual, must come from those directly con- 
cerned. And we do not see that it will make “Tommy” a 
finer fellow than he is if we call him “Philip Sidney” or 
“ Plantagenet Howard.” That would probably only provokea 
fresh protest from the Conciliation Committee. 





The decisions of the Queen’s National Memorial Provisional 
Committee will command general approval. Without having 
come to any positive conclusion as to the exact form and 
design of the memorial—which must depend on expert advice 
and the amount of subscriptions received—the Committee 
have, with King Edward's approval, resolved to erect a 
memoria! in London of a personal and monumental character, 
and to encourage contributions from all classes of the Queen’s 
subjects. That is as it should be. Though Queen Victoria’s 
true memorial must be in the hearts of her people, it is only 
right and natural that some tangible reminder of ber presence 
should be erected in the centre of the Empire she served so 
well. 





Mr. Bennet Burleigh tells a pleasant story in a recent issue of 
the Daily Telegraph. The incident, which happened in his sight 
and hearing, was as follows. Two officers, total strangers, 
new arrivals from up-country, rather lonely and bored, were 
awaiting luncheon. The elder having proposed that they 
should sit together, a mutual friendliness developed so rapidly 
that at last one said to the other, “ Do you know, I rather like 
you, and there’s something about you seems familiar, as if we 
had met before. I'm Major S——, of the Blanks.” “Hullo! 
are you? I thought so; and I’m Lieutenant S—, of ——’s 
Staff, just joined—your youngest brother.” 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 974. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


nensasiipiensacess 
THE RECKLESSNESS OF THE PEACE PARTY. 


E have said again and again during the war, and 
will say again in the strongest possible way, that 
per se there is nothing unpatriotic in a man, if he 
honestly thinks so, declaring that the Boers are 
in the right in the present struggle and that we 
are in the wrong. If a man honestly and sincerely 
believes that his country is pursuing a cruel and unjust 
policy, and thereby doing a great moral wrong, it is im- 
possible for him not to make what protest he can. Given 
his views, it is the only patriotic course he can take. In 
the present case we may believe him to be foolish or misled, 
but a man is not guilty of want of patriotism because he 
tries to make his country do what he mistakenly thinks right. 
No other position is possible in a free country where men 
think for themselves, and do not adopt their opinions 
ready-made as the result of an Imperial order. But 
though the man who takes the Boer side has a right to 
retain his own views, even when they run most counter to 
the immediate interests of his own country, a great respon- 
sibility attaches to him as regards his expression of 
them. Just as when a man attacks the actions of a 
member of his own famuly it is necessary for him to use 
great caution in regard to his actions and language, so 
when a man opposes his own country it behoves him to 
use the greatest care that he shall never employ unfair or 
provocative language, that he shall make no charge 
unless he has satisfied himself of its truth and justice, 
and that altogether bis action shall never be irritating or 
inflammatory, but tend, ou the contrary, to cool thinking 
and clear judgment. This is the temper which we 
ought to find, nay, which we have a right to expect, 
in men who take the responsibility of opposing their 
own country, and of incidentally giving support, encourage- 
ment, and so help, to the enemies of their native 
land,—for by the necessity of the case you cannot speak 
and write against your country’s cause without giving 
such support and encouragement to the enemy. We do 
not say it can never be right to run the risk and take the 
responsibility of giving such incidental help, but we do 
say that it must be given with the most anxious endeavour 
as regards the spirit of truth and justice, and never light- 
heartedly, recklessly, and with an easy indifference as to 
the facts of the case. 


Now can it be said that the Peace party have in the 
course of the campaign they have conducted taken the 
care which we have a right to expect of them? We hold 
most distinctly that they have not, and that though they 
cannot be rightly condemned by any fair-minded man 
because of their opinions, but rather deserve praise 
for their independence and conscientiousness in maintain- 
ing and proclaiming an unpopular view without flinching, 
they must be condemned for their want of care in their 
way of stating their case against their countrymen, for 
their recklessness and intemperance of language, and for 
the general want of sobriety of tone and temper displayed 
by them. It is not by calling a general in the field who 
is doing his best, even it mistakenly, to serve his 
country in danger and difficulty,“a brute”—Mr. Bryn 
Roberts, according to one report, actually stooped to the 
vulgarity of speaking of General “Brute” Hamilton 
—that the Peace party will make Englishmen admit 
that the Boers are in the right and we in the wrong. 
But we do not wish to recall any more of the intem- 
perate language used in the House of Commons or in the 
Press, for to do so can do no good and may do harm. We 
will merely ask our readers whether the language used by 
the admitted leaders of the Peace party—Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Lloyd-George, and Mr. Bryn Roberts, to name three 
of them—can be described as just and temperate. But 
even if violent and provocative language were allowed 
to pass as used in the heat of the moment, what 
are we to say of the way in which charges of the 
most serious kind have been brought against our 
officers and men oa evidence that will not bear in- 
vestigation ? The speakers and writers of the Peace 
party on the platform and in the Press have urged that 
their countrymen in South Africa have been conducting 
the campaign with a savageness and brutality that 
deserve to be condemned by all right-thinking men. The 





chief witness called to prove this was Lieutenant Morrison 
a Canadian officer, and his evidence was regarded ag e. 
important that it was actually printed and circulated Pa 
leaflet form by the South African Conciliation ¢ > 
mittee,—a body whose special raison d’étre it is to gy wn 
authentic and truthful information in regard to the a : 
Yet now it appears that the Conciliation Committee dil 
not at first print a true and complete version of Lieuten 
Morrison’s letter, but a version so garbled that 2 
leaflet gave an entirely false impression of the 
officer’s statement. Needless to say, the Conciliation 
Committee did not do the garbling, nor were the in 
any way cognisant that Lieutenant Morrison’s letter 
had been garbled. We entirely exonerate them 
from any such accusation, as we must, of course, like. 
wise exonerate the Manchester Guardian and other news. 
papers which made use of the garbled version to support 
their contention that our troops were behaving with 
savagery. But though the Conciliaticn Committee and 
the Manchester Guardian can be entirely excused from an 
conscious bad faith, they cannot be exonerated hn 
negligence of the most deplorable kind. Lieutenant 
Morrison’s original letter appeared in a Canadian 
newspaper called the Ottawa Citizen. But the Con. 
ciliation Committee did not reprint from that newspaper, 
but from a version that appeared in the Manchesiep 
Guardian, which, again, was taken from a version that 
appeared in the New York Sun. Possibly the Conciliatioy 
Committee may say that they thought they could not do 
wrong in adopting the version of a paper of such high 
standing as the Manchester Guardian, but what then are 
we to say of the Manchester Guardian, which took its 
version from the New York Sun? The New York Sunis 
well known for its extreme anti-British sentiments, and 
American papers of its class are well known to “ write 
up” a good deal of the matter that they print,—ie., “im. 
prove” the things they profess to be quoting. Thus there 
was ample ground for treating the Sun version with caution, 
No doubt a newspaper cannot verify everything it quotes 
from other newspapers, and under ordinary circumstances 
the Manchester Guardian mightwery properly have taken the 
risk, But we contend that they had no right to chance the 
New York Sun’s version being correct when the quotation 
involved a most serious charge against British troops, and 
when it was prima facie unlikely to be untrue, since it in 
effect involved a contradiction of the statements deliberately 
made by men of such untarnished honour and fairness as 
Lord Roberts. Surely both the Manchester Guardian and 
the Conciliation Committee might be expected to have said : 
‘We will not publish charges against our countrymen on the 
faith of the New York Sun alone, but we will keep them 
back till we have obtained the paper from which the Sun 
professes to quote.’ Unfortunately, the J/anchesier 
Guardian put its faith in the New York Sun rather 
than in British generals. Fortunately, however, the 
Daily Chronicle took the trouble to obtain the Oflawa 
Citizen, and then with a fairness and moderation which 
deserve the warmest commendation from all those who 
care for the good name of our soldiers, and desire to know 
the truth, set forth in parallel columns certain passages 
as they appeared in the Otfawa Citizen and in the 
Manchester Guardian and the leaflet of the Concilia- 
tion Committee. It then appeared that not only did 
Lieutenant Morrison not disapprove but actually approved 
of the policy inspiring the action of which he was a 
witness, but, further, that his testimony showed how 
extremely well our soldiers had behaved, and with what 
extraordinary humanity and kindness they carried out 
their painful orders, A very small quotation from the 
Daily Chronicle’s parallel columns will make clear to what 
a doctored version of Lieutenant Morrisen’s letter the 
Manchester Guardian and the Conciliation Committee had 
lent themselves in their readiness to take the Boer side 
against their own countrymen without proper investiga- 
tion. Here is one extract showing the two versions :— 
“It was the first touch of “It was the first touch of 
Kitchener’s iron hand—a ter- Kitchener’s iron hand. And we 
rible thing to witness, and I were the knuckles. It was a ter- 
don't know that I want to see rible thing to see, and I don’t 
another trip of the sort. It know that I want to see another 
rather revolted the most of us.” trip of the sort, but we could not 
help approving the policy, though 
it rather revolted most of us to 
be the instruments. I am 
the Artillery were exempt from i” 
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Here is another :— 
«And so the work went on, “And so the work went on, 
ficers standing by, laugh- the officers standing by, laugh- 
pet the costly fun the men ing atthe fun their men were 
having: I went into a very 
pretty cottage standing in a 
rose garden on a side street. 
The C.M.R.s and the R.C.D.s were 
looting it, but really helping the 
woman out with her stuff more 
than sacking the place. The 
woman was quite a good-looking, 
ladyltke person, and the house 
was almost luxuriously furnished. 
She was breathlessly busting 
about, saving her valuables and 
superintending the salvage opera- 
tions. A big Dragoon would 
come up to her, and say in a 
sheepish sort of way,‘ What you 
' want next, lady?’ and she would 
tell them, and they would carry it 


ing at 0” 
were having. 


out. 
ing,a woman, As I stood looking on she 
“ ee gd pretty turned to me and said. “Oh, how 
cottage standing in a rose can you be so cruel?’ I sym- 
garden on a side street, which pathised with her, and explained 
was being destroyed, turned to it was an order, and had to 
me and pathetically exclaimed, be obeyed. 
‘Qh, how can you be so cruel?’ She was a good-looking female 
I sympathised with her, and ex- in distress, and had quite the 
lained that it wasanorder,and dramatic style of an ill-used 
fad to be obeyed.” heroine. I certainly was sorry 
for her—we all were—until the 
house began to burn and a lot of 
concealed ammunition to explode 
and .nearly killed some of our 
men.” 
Will it be believed in face of these extracts that the 
Daily News in its leader of Wednesday declares that the 
omissions “ do not alter the sense of the narrative” ? We 
do not wish, however, to dwell any longer on the matter 
except to add that we think that the Manchester Guardian, 
while reprinting Lieutenant Morrison’s letter in full, 
should have added some stronger expressions of regret 
for their share in this unfurtunate transaction. We 
have said enough to prove our point that we had a 
right to expect a special prudence and exactness 
in men who take sides against their own country in 
a war, but that the Peace party, even at their best and 
worthiest, as in the Conciliation Committee—we have 
refrained from saying anything which would make the 
better members of the Peace party responsible for the 
excesses of the extreme Pro-Boers—have not, in fact, 
shown the care and solicitude that were imperatively 
demanded of them, 


But the Conciliation Committee are, of course, not the 
only people to whom blame attaches; the same reckless- 
ness, the same willingness to fasten on anything which is 
injurious to the cause of the British and to reject any- 
thing which tells against the Boers, is to be found in 
other quarters among the Peace party. Where could 
there be found a worse example of this criminal negli- 
gence in bringing charges which cannot be supported 
than that afforded by Sir Robert Reid? Last week we 
challenged Sir Robert Reid, now that he has publicly 
condemned general charges, to make good the general 
charge of being “very likely to be corrupt” which he 
brought against a part of the Unionist Press. Sir 
Robert Reid is, we venture to say, aware of our 
challenge, but he has given no answer whatever. 
What is the reason for this silence? A very simple one. 
He cannot answer because he made the charge without 
any evidence at all. His charge was obviously a pure 
piece of vituperative verbiage. Of course, if he had had 
real grounds for thinking the Press that supported the 
war “very likely to be corrupt” in part, it would have 
been his duty as a patriotic man to make the charge. 
But, as we see by his silence, he had no grounds, but 
branded a section of the newspaper Press vf this 
country with the most damaging charge that could 
possibly be made against it out of mere recklessness 
and levity. 


The only other possible hypothesis, and it is one 
which we should greatly dislike to entertain, is that Sir 
Robert Reid considers that accusations of corruption are 
very small and unimportant things,—matters which pass 
lightly from lip to lip without any one noticing them, and 








therefore, even when made on evidence, are far too in- 
significant to be worth the worry of a newspaper corre- 
spondence. It is a hypothesis which, as we have just 
said, we shrink from ; but what else could we argue from 
his silence if we were to reject the notion that he spoke 
purely at random and without any ground for his charge ? 
We are aware, of course, that the Daily News has come 
to the help of Sir Robert Reid and defends him by a 
tu quogue against the Spectator, but we have not the least 
intention of being diverted from our demand on Sir Robert 
Reid by that controversial device. Even assuming that 
the tu guoqgue of the Daily News was the most complete 
ever uttered, it does not in the least save Sir Robert Reid. 
It was Sir Robert Reid, not the Spectator, who protested 
against the wickedness of general charges. Since, then, 
Sir Robert Reid refuses to support his charge, we can only 
conclude that he is the most reckless of the Peace party, 
and responsible persons must in future remember that no 
weight or importance need be attached to his innuendos 
and accusations. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION AND THE SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 


N Monday evening in the House of Lords the in- 
tricate subject of the present position of education, 
secondary and elementary, was argued by the Chairman 
of the London School Board and the Lord President of 
the Council. The discussion, which arose out of the 
Cockerton decision, raised so many points of interest that 
we make no apology for bringing the matter again before 
our readers. Lord Reay, as was to be expected, spoke from 
the point of view of the School Boards. He desired to see 
the English approximate as near as possible to the Scottish 
Code, which provides for advanced departments; and 
he contended that since before the Whitehall grant can 
be earned the instruction in a school must conform to the 
Code, by an alteration in the Code itself the difficulty would 
disappear. On the question of night schools for adults 
he proposed that litigation should be avoided by the 
introduction of a short Bill legalising the arrangement. 
The Duke of Devonshire, in reply, pointed out what 
seem to us insuperable difficulties in the proposal. Lord 
Reay wished to increase the power of the School Boards, 
to increase the scope of elementary schools, and in general 
to reform matters by means of the present machinery. 
Apart altogether from the legal difficulties contained in 
his first scheme, it seems vain to propose that a large 
share in the control of secondary education should be given 
to School Boards when Parliament is about to consider a 
comprehensive scheme for the establishment of local autho- 
rities for the same purpose. Lord Reay’s dictum that “a 
higher elementary schoo! was in no sense a secondary 
school” seems to us for all practical purposes to be a dis- 
tinction without a difference, As the Duke of Devonshire 
well said: “ When Parliament has decided upon the pro- 
posals to be made to it, then will be the time to attempt 
to draw the line between the functions and powers that 
can be properly exercised by the School Boards and the 
functions and powers that will be more properly exercised 
with regard to secondary education by the new authori- 
ties.” To make the English Boards the same as the 
Scottish at a time when it is contemplated to vest the 
very powers which constitute the substance of the differ- 
ence in bodies other than School Boards would be a 
curiously illogical policy. Either the Government pro- 
osals must be dropped, or the School Bvards must be 
left for the present as they are. 


The case seems, then, to stand as follows. There is 
need for a reform in elementary, and there is a vast 
need for a reform in secondary,education. At present the 
first is substantially under the control of the School Boards, 
and the second practically managed by a variety of other 
bodies. How is the reform to take place? Are we to 
give secondary powers to the Boards, and at the same 
time create new local authorities for the same purpose? In 
what way are we to provide some continuity of education, 
and bridge the present gulf between its two branches ? 
These are two of the questions which the Government has 
shortly to face. We cordially agree with Lord Reay’s 
insistence upon the supreme importance of elementary 
education, and the imperfections of our present system. 
The Cockerton judgment has shown its strict legal hmita- 
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tions , avd to develup wide | kemes of secondary educa- 
tion on this basis is peruiously tik~ building a bouse apon 
the sand. “ You cannot graft,” as the Duke of Devon- 
shire once said, “a scientific and artistic education upon 
the stunted stump of a defeotive elementary education.” It 
is not a static thing. but varies with every decade, and the 
scheme which was valuable in 1870 may be antiquated in 
1901. It must constantly tend to intrude upon the domain of 
secondary instraction, and if we drive it back and form a 
bard-and-fast boundary we sball iu all likelihood defeat 
the intentions with which the secondary domain wa- 
instituted. Our aim must be to make our educational 
system continuous, one stage leading to another with 
easy transitions, By scholarships and grants the poor 
scholar should be able to go from one school to another, 
and thence to the University, without any occasion for 
extreme self-denial, and such a course should come to be 
regarded as the ordinary one for industrious boys. But 
so long as we mark off elementary education from 
secondary education it wil] be difficult to achieve this ; and 
we make it far too easy for parents who can well afford to 
allow their children to remain on at school to take them 
away the moment the rudiments of their education are 
coum pleted, 

It s-ems to us that the future Government proposals, 
instead of merely creating new local bodies for secondary 
instruction, shou d go to the root of the matter and over- 
baa! our whol educational system, It will not help 
matters to have School Boards still confined to elementary 
matters, and new local bedies absolately distinct from 
them manaying the secondary department, even though 
by this means both domains are better managed. We 
desire to see a new system which shall provide for a con- 
tinuens education from the entrance at the primary 
school to the entrance at the University, And the first 
change should affect the constitution of th» responsible 
educational authorities. The School Board system bas in 
its day done admirable work, but conditions have entirely 
changed since it was first created. The result is that we 
have endlesa auxiliary bodies to perform the other 
educational functions which the time has demanded, 
We need now larger authoriies dealing with larger 
areas and with larger powers. The county, not the 
parish, might be taken as the anit of area, or in the case 
of the large towns special districts might be created. 
The new Boards might be specially elected bodies, or 
County Councils, or Town Councils, or Committees of 
either, They would administer all the educatiooal funds 
in their districts, and by this means the expenses of 
administration would be greatly lessened, At the present 
time, the funds for secondary education are in the bands 
of several entirely independent authorities, such as County 
Councils, Town Ovuncils, and various educational Trusts, 
and this leads to much delay in the allocation of money 
to the schools. There is, for example, a well-known 
Scottish case, where an organiser of technical education 
in Ayrshire had to get the consent of five separate 
authorities in order to spend £150 in one small burgh. 

The suggestion is not a new one. Lord Balfour's 
Scottish Education Bill for 1900, which was withdrawn 
after passing through the House of Lords, contained a 
scheme for making the county the anit, and appointing 
certain central authorities, who, however, were to confine 
themxelves to secondary education, At least half 
the members of these “ Higher Educational Committees ” 
were to come from the local municipal authorities, But 
the scheme which we suggest would embrace elementary 
education as well, and so provide a thoroughly uniform 
system throughout. We remember a speech by Sir John 
Gorst in which he said he hoped be would live to see the 
day “when there would be in every district one sole 
authority, responsible to the people and possessing the 
confidence of the people, which would arrange the whole of 
the edncational system,elementary and secondary.” But 
the must interesting development of this view is contained 
in a private Bill, to be presented in the forthcoming 
S-ssion, promoted by the Corporation of Notti: ;ham. 
That Corporation has established and endowed the 
University Oollege in the town, and has already per- 
formed many educational duties. It now proposes that 
it should b-come the sole educational authority for 
Nottingham, that the School Board should be dissolved, 
and that the Ovuncil, acting by an “ Education Oom- 








"i ” Papi mv a 
mittee,” should administer the E iacation Acts withiy ; 
prescribed area. Tae proposed constitution of this * Ed ry 
tion Committee” is interesting. The Ovuncil is to fix the 
actual namber of members, which must be an odd » 
A wajonty must be members of Counc'l, but the remelndes 
is to consist of “ persous of either sex” specially qualified, 
who are to be co-opted by the Council with the consent of 
the Board of Education, We can hear the old cry rai 
against this, as it was raised against Lord Balfour's Bill, 
that you are abolishing popular election of the responsible 
authority, and that you are g ving powers to levy rates to 
bodies not wholly representative of the ratepayers, We 
have frequentiy in these columns combated the absurd 
view that popular control means popular interference in 
every detail, An elected body, elected on a special basis, 
and given powers to add to its number and perform other 
actions at 11s own good pleasure, is as truly a representa. 
tive body as one which cannot spend sixpence qithont 
having the expenditure ratified directly by a popular 
assembly. For ourselves we would be glad to see some 
such system as we have indicated adopted throughout the 
couutry, for only thus, it seems to us, can the uniformity 
and continuity of policy and the competent powers be 
provided which are indispensable in educational reform, 

Meantime we do not desire to commit ourselves 
absolutely or iv detail to any one scheme till the Govern 
ment has produced its Bill and that Biil has been discussed, 
The Goverument has long bad the matter under considera: 
tion, it is really anxious to settle the question, and we 
hope and believe it may be able to produce a measure at 
once thorough and practical. 





THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 


\ E say deliberately and without fear of contra. 
diction that there never was a war conducted 
with so much humanity as that now being waged in 
South Africa. The conduct of both officers and ‘men 
has been beyond all praise, as it is also beyond all prece. 
dent, not merely in action in the field, but as regards 
behaviour towards the women of the enemy. Thougha 
thousand watchful observers have turned their eyes on the 
Orange Colony and the Transvaal, ready to seize on the 
smallest example of wrongdoing and to bring it to light, not 
a single well-authenticated case of eutrage by our soldiers 
on women has as yet been produced. The deep hatred of the 
Boer, the malice of the foreign observer, and the frenzied 
sentimentality of the Peace party here have each and all 
been unable to show that the war has been disgraced by 
those acts of devilish barbarity which have almost always 
accompanied war before. In truth, what the war has 
been remarkable for has been, not its savagery, but its 
good conduct. While there bave been no properly 
authenticated stories of evil, there have been number. 
less true accounts of the kindliness and humanity of 
our troops, Take the incident of Corporal Dad’s 
behaviour to the prisoners under his charge described in 
Thursday’s Daily Mail. The Corporal in the course of 
his duty bad a party of Boers, men and women, under 
his charge, He was escorting them from Bethlehem to 
Harrismith, When he left them bis prisoners gave him 
a written testimonial extolling “the careful and patient 
attention ” shown during the journey by him and bis men, 
Other examples of kindliness are perpetually being re- 
ported—some are mentioned in a letter in our columns 
to-day—for even the sense of weariness caused by the prow 
longation of the war does not seem to have spoiled the 
fine temper of our men. But thongh the conduct of 
this war is thus a matter for the most legitimate pride 
and congratulation, and though our officers and men 
have set an example to the whole world, one might 
imagine from the debate on the farm burning which took 
lace this week in Parliament that our troops had 
behaved like devils rather than men, and that the natien 
had been covered by disgrace owing to the behaviour of 
its soldiers, From the tone of Mr. John Dillon’s speech 
any one ignorant of the facts would think that Lord 
Kitchener was a kind of Alva, and that he found in bis 
troops instruments willing and eager for the execution of 
his infernal policy. 
We are not sure whether it can ever be worth 
while to treat seriously allegations made by Mr. Dillon 
in debate. Still, we may mention two points shortly, 
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Mr. Dillon and his supporters are terribly shocked because 
wo do not treat the wives and families of men who are iu 
3 against us quite as well as we treat those whose 
ane have laid down their arms, and so are, in fact, co- 
speratiOn with us in the work of putting an end to the 
= Mr. Dillon apparently considers that this is contrary 
to the usages of civilised war. Oun he produce any case in 
which & general in the field allowed the men fighting 
against him to send their women and children to him for 
safe keeping, and then gave them, we will not say half 
rations, but any rations at all? We are glad that Lord 
Kitchener did supply the half rations, but he would, 
according to the rules of war, have been justified in re- 
fusing any help to the families of men on commando, We 
do not want our officers to imitate General Sheridan’s 
action and declare that they will leave the women and 
children of the enemy nothing but their eyes to weep with, 
but to speak of bim as acruel tyrant because he prevented 
them from starving by giving them half rations is a gross 
absurdity, If it could be shown that owing to their only 
having balf instead of whole rations women and children 
haddied of starvation, there would be something in his plea. 
But that has not been shown, though it bas been stated that 
during the earlier part of the war the women who were 
supplied with full rations sent half their supplies to the 
men who were fighting againstus. The other point which 
we desire to notice is Mr. Dillon’s reference tothecharge that 
Lord Kitchever issued instructions to bissoldiers to take no 
prisoners, The evidence, said Mr. Dillon, was sufficient 
to demand invest gation, “ The charge had been made 
inananonymous letter.” Mr. Dillon’s belief in the sanctity 
of an anouywous letter is delightful, One of bis country- 
men 18 said to have declared, with a feeling of awe, that a 
certain Communication received by him was “the most 
anonymous letter he had ever seen,” and apparently Mr 
Dilou has a similar reverence for the letter in regard to Lord 
Kitebeuver. Itis so absulutely anonymous that it must 
be true, The letters from two or three privates who do 
sign their names to whom Mr. Dillon also alludes leave ux 
quite as cold as the anonymuus letter. Privates in the field 
are by nv meausdisiuclined to makethefl-sh of their relatives 
at home creep, and to do so they are qmte willing to use 
any camp rawour thatcomes bandy, There are quidnancs 
in the ranks as in the clubs, and when one of them savs ; 
‘You keep your eye on Kitchener, my boy, I knew him 
in Egypt, and there wou’t be many prisourrs taken now, 
Ican tell you,’ one may be pretty sure that this sage piece of 
information will be used to enliven a home letter, Ayzain, 
the soldier, especially if he be an [rishman, often finds it 
quite impossible to resist the temptation of pulling the 
leg of the civihan who 1s curious about the bloody deeds 
ot war. There was an excellent story going about Pre- 
toria lately of a civilian who wished to obtain a “ stream 
of facts” in regard to the treatment accorded by us to the 
Boer prisoners. Accordingly he tried to obtain some first- 
hand infurmation from an Lmsh soldier who formed part 
of a prison guard. He began by asking how many 
prisoners there were in the particular Camp, The gallant 
Irishman was of course equal to the occasion He at 
once assured the inquirer that. there were twenty less than 
the day before, and fur this reason. A squad of twenty 
had on the previous day been taken down to bathe and 
had there and then been to a man bayoneted in the water 
in order “to teach ’em a lesson.” No, the soldier had not 
actually been there, but one of his friends bad, and the 
inquirer might be sure it was perfectly trae, We are 
Waiting for a question to be asked in Parliament as to 


‘this new example of Kitchener’s iron band. It would 


form a fine subject for a rhetorical question by Mr. Lloyd- 
George or Mr. Bryn Roberts, A telling comparison 
might be made between Lord Kitchener and Herod, 
who had his brother-in-law drowned while bathing.— 
But Herod at least retrained from mangling his victims 
with the bayonet. 


Mr. Brodrick’s answer in regard to the allegations 
against Lord Kitchener and our soldiers was all that 
could be desired. It showed clearly the indignation that 
every fair-minded man must feel at these false and wanton 
charges. Mr. Brodrick met them in the way they ought to 
be met,—by the perfect! y true boast that instead of having 
anything to be ashamed of, “we have a right to be proud 
of the humanity of our officers.” We have only one more 
Word to say in regard to this question of whether the war 








has been barbarously or humanely conducted. The 
Liberal chiefs did not, of course, give Mr. Dillon any 
active support or encouragement, but we canoot help wish- 
ing that Sir Henry Uampbell-Bannerman, in his capacity 
of leader of the Opposition, had spoken out plainiy and 
denounced the tactics of those who were blackening by 
their veiled charges, their inferences, and their innuendos 
the character of our officers and soldiers. Surely he 
might have spared a word or two of denunciation 
for such a speech as that of Mr. Dillon. There is a fine 
story of Sheil hearing in the course of a debate in the 
House of Commons that certain opprobrious reflecrions 
had been made in the House of Lords in regard to Irish. 
men. Sheil sprang to his feet with the exclamation: “ Did 
Arthur Wellesley hear that?” and went on to ask how 
the Duke could have endured to hear such things said of 
his countrymen, and of the men who had fought under 
him in the Peninsula, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannermaa 
is not the Duke of Wellington, but he bas been Secretary 
of State for War, and he is the repres-ntative of the 
Liberal party. One may then fairly ask,—How is it 
possible that the leader of the Liberals could have heard 
Mr. Dillon’s subtle and surreptitious attempt to poison 
the good name of the British Army without rising in 
indignant protest, and defending the officers and men of 
the national force, over which he once held the fival and 
supreme control? The leader of the Opposition cannot, 
we know, be always dissenting from the views of his allies, 
but here, at least, was an occasion when party tactics 
should have given way to higher considerations. 





M. DEROULEDE’S REVELATIONS. 


= Paris correspondent of the 7imes is not always 
able—perhaps we should rather say not alwavs 
willing—to do justice to those whom he dishkes. His 
treatment of M. Dérouléde in the very interesting letrers 
which appeared in the Zimes of Monday and Tuesday is 
an instance of this weakuess,—a Weakness, we hasten to 
vay, which we cannot regret, when it gives such point 
and vivacity to his style. M. Dérouléde base been 
communicating to the Gaulois his views on the 
question of Alsace-Lorraine, These views are exe 
tremely sensible, and all the more so because they 
amount to a recantation of bis former views on the same 
subject. M. Dérouléde was once the herald of a war of 
revenge, France was to watch at every turn for the 
chance of recovering ber lost provinces, M. Dérouléde 
does not deny that this is the temper he would like to see 
in Frenchmen to-day. But he has the good sense to 
admit that be does not see it. He had dreamed that 
the generation which had witnessed the severance of the 
two provinces would also witness their reunion. But he 
does nut expect that a geveration which bad no share in 
the war will be as anxious to undo its results as the 
generation which had to submit to them. “ We cannot 
require of our sons what we have not known ourselves 
how to do.” The Times correspondent admits that M. 
Dérouléde reads the situation rightly, France is no 
longer iu love with war for war’s sake. She is disposed 
to count the cost very carefully, and where every soldier 
was a Citizen yesterday and will be a citizen 
to-morrow what the civil population cares for is 
what the Army, as a whole, cares for also. It is 
so easy to shut your eyes to changes which prove you 
a false prophet, and to persnade yourself that they are 
changes only in appearance, that we are disposed to give 
M. Dérouléde every credit for bis frankness, The Times 
correspondent will not hear of any such flattering 
explanation. He gives him credit, indeed, for a certain 
enlightenment, but it is only the enlightenment of 
selfishness, M. Dérouléde believes that a plébiscite 
would place him at the head of affairs, and he is 
anxious to repudiate any doctrine which onght make his 
chance of such a plébiscite less, It muy be so, of course, 
but the simpler way of accounting for the facts seems to 
us at least equally probable. M. Dérouléde realises that 
his preaching is no longer timely, and he has the honesty 
to say 80. 

But M. Dérouldéde is lessinteresting as a political moralist 
than as a writer of political memoirs. His interview with 
the Gaulois was hardly over before he made a speech 
which purports to fill up some gaps in the history of his 
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curious attempt to bring about a military revolution two 
years ago. It was, he says, a perfectly genuine attempt, 
and it was very much nearer succeeding than people sup- 
pose. According to his own story, M. Dérouléde had been 
in close communication with the Generals commanding 
the troops then in Paris, and M. Faure’s funeral was to 
be the occasion of a military demonstration in favour of 
the Plébiscitary Republic. The narrative is not very clear 
at this point, but it would seem that M. Dérouléde had 
been more frank with the Generals than with his own 
‘political intimates, for he describes himself and M. Marcel 
Habert as busy late on the previous night in marking on 
a map of Paris the stations of the troops, while in the next 
room his friends were talking together ‘as much surprised 
at my declaration of revolt as disturbed, in some cases 
at least, at the close secrecy which I had maintained as 
to the means of action.” It rather looks as though 
M. Dérouléde had been used by certain Generals, and had 
allowed them to carry him further than his political 
friends were inclined to follow him. However, these 
friends had apparently satisfied themselves that it was 
too late to draw back, and that they must take M. 
Dérouléde’s preparations in the best light they would bear. 
At this critical momeut an unnamed person entered the 
room and put this mysterious and disturbing question to 
M. Déroulede: “ What would you say if to-morrow the 
Duke of Orleans were suddenly to appear among your 
friends?” The directness of M. Dérouléde’s reply seems 
to show that this question came upon him as a revelation. 
He had, no doubt, been planning the overthrow of the 
existing Republic. But the object of this was only to 
set up another Republic more worthy of the name. M. 
Dérouléde’s bells were intended, indeed, to ring out the false 
Republic, but only that they might ringin the true. From 
first to last they had been Republican bells. Yet here 
was one of his most trusted supporters contemplating the 
appearance, preparing for the appearance, of the Royalist 
Pretender. Clearly there could be no place for him in 
such a programme, and his only object in offering to take 
part in it must be to use a purely Republican revolution 
for his own purposes. M. Dérouléde was resolved to leave 
no doubt in the mind of the emissary how the Duke of 
Orleans would be received. “I will take him,” he said, 
“by the nape of the neck and say I am a Pleébiscitary 
Republican.” 

So far the story has about it a strong air of probability. 
Up to the moment of this mysterious visit the Royalists 
had probably been working in complete agreement with 
M. Dérouléde and the Plébiscitary Republicans. There 
was no need for them to disclose that the alliance extended 
only to the preliminary stages of the intended revolution, 
and that as soon as these had been got through they 
meant to take the conduct of affairs into their own 
hands. It must be supposed that at the last moment 
they began to see that M. Dérouléde’s Republicanism was 
more genuine than they had thought, and, consequently, 
that it was expedient to ascertain in advance what kind 
of reception the Duke of Orleans might expect if he pre- 
sented himself. The threat to the nape of his illustrious 
neck left no doubt on this point,and M. Dérouléde’s visitor 
at once took almost unnecessary pains to assure him that 
the Duke had not the faintest intention of making his 
appearance. Oddly enough, it does not seem to have 
occurred to either of them that the parts M. Dérouléde 
assigned to the Duke and to himself might be reversed, 
and that the Duke, being younger and having more to 
gain, might make overtures to the nape of M. Dérouléde’s 
ueck. Pussibly they knew their man too well. From 
this point we pass into a region of conjecture. When the 
next day came it turned out that all the arrangements 
for the funeral had been changed by a “ mysterious 
hand,” that the officers on whom the conspirators counted 
were no longer in command, that the troops were no longer 
in the positions on which the scheme depended. This, of 
course, would explain the action which led to M. Dérouleéde’s 
arrest. He did make an appeal to one of the Generals in 
command, but either he was not the General he expected 
to find, or he was so much upset by the change 
in the day’s arrangements, that he had not the nerve 
to give the expected reply. M. Dérouléde’s surmises as to 


the treachery of his secret visitor have no great appear- 
ance of truth. Even if we assume that the Royalists 
had deceived themselves as to M. Dérouléde’s intentions, 





iat 
and had hoped up to the very eve of M. Faure’s funera] 
that he was secretly planning a Restoration, it ig y 
obvious what interest they had in betraying him to the 
Government. The proclamation of a Plébiscitary Republic 
if it had come off, would at least have caused a great deal : 
confusion, The action alike of the Army, of the Chambers 
and of Paris would have been uncertain, and the nae 
quent situation would have been of the precise kind ir : 
which Pretenders look to find their opportunity. With an 
rival Republics contending for the mastery the Royalists 
would have had a better chance of success than any that 
has yet presented itself. If, therefore, it was a Royalist 
emissary that warned M. Dupuy, he was simply damagin 
his own cause in order to be avenged on M. Dérouléde. , 
But why should the idea of betrayal be brought in? 
Is it not more probable that: the Government had 
all along been aware of M. Dérouléde’s intentions, ang 
had left him to mature them in order to defeat ‘then 
more easily? By taking this course they left him no tims 
to rejoin his broken threads. If they had changed the 
disposition of the troops a week in advance, M. Dérouléds 
might have been able to make overtures to the Generals 
who had succeeded those he had originally approached 
and at that time the temper of the Army was sufficiently 
uncertain to prevent the Minister from counting on their 
failure. M. Dérouléede was left to pin all his hopes on a 
particular group of Generals, and then at the very last 
moment this particular group was removed. This hypo- 
thesis seems to us very much more natural and probable 
than the one which M. Dérouléde prefers. To the Times 
correspondent, and, stranger still, to M. Yves Guyot, it 
seems immaterial which theory is adopted. Both are 
alike damning to M. Dupuy. Either way, says M. 
Guyot, M. Dupuy knew of M. Dérouléde’s preparations, 
and knowing of them he did not prosecute their author 
for high treason. His omission to do this makes him as 
much a traitor as M. Dérouléde himself, and he ought at 
once to be impeached before the High Court. Even M. Gapot, 
sensible and moderate as he ordinarily is, cannot recognise 
that to let M. Dérouléde off easily was by far the wisest 
way of dealing with him. Whatever capacities of mischief 
he possesses would have found ample opportunity for exer- 
cise in a great State trial. He would have been able to 
pose as a devoted servant of the Republic, anxious only to 
gild its refined gold by submitting the election of the 
President to the direct vote of the people. Where is the 
treason in such An attitude as this? It seems to us that 
M. Dupuy did the existing Republic a far greater service 
by singling out for prosecution the least imposing of M. 
Dérouléde’s offences. To drag him down to the level of a 
Seine jury disposed of him far more effectua!ly than if he 
had been raised to the dignity of a great political offender. 





THE GREAT STEEL TRUST. 


PROFOUND sensation has been caused by the 
announcement of Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s success in 
organising what amounts practically to a consolidation of 
the whole steel- producing industry of the United States. The 
total capitalisation of this colossal “ Trust ” is estimated at 
about two hundred and thirty millions sterling. As a 
trifle over sixty of these millions has yet to be raised from 
a fascinated public, it is quite natural that Mr. Morgan 
should, or should be reported to, have given expression 
to the confident anticipation that “ this concern alone will 
be able to supply the world, and with certain economies to 
be introduced, it will be in a position to compete with 
foreign manufacturers in all markets.” We shall not be 
sO presumptuous as to suggest that the “ greatest 
economic operator of the age,” having overcome all the 
difficulties, diplomatic and other, involved in satisfying 
the various interests connected with his latest ‘deal”— 
from those of Mr. Carnegie, bought out at a bare ten 
years’ purchase of his last year’s profits of eight millions 
downwards—is at all likely to be disappointed as to the 
eager confidence with which his star will be backed by 
investors. Possibly the extra millions required will be very 
much over-subscribed, and if so there can be little doubt 
that the ‘‘ United States Steel Corporation” will prove a 
very formidable competitor. For, presumably, they are 
wanted largely indeed for extensions of works, development 
of transport facilities, and so forth, but largely also with 
a view to bringing up the quality of all the plant of all 
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the works included in the “Combine” to the pitch of 
excellence distinguishing that employed in the works of the 
Carnegie Company. The character of those magnificent 
enterprises, and the vast natural resources in beds of rich 
iron ore and coal-fields which the owners command, may 
he found described in very interesting and instructive 
fashion both by their present head, Mr. Charles M. Schwab, 
jn the excellent special “ Works Management ” number of 
the Engineering Magazine (222 Strand), issued in January 
of this year, and in the important series of articles on 
«American Engineering Competition” published in the 
Times last year, and now about to be reissued in book 
form by Messrs. Harper. Space will not allow of our 
quoting many figures illustrating the scale of the equip- 
ment of the varius Carnegie works, but it is worthy of 
notice that, according to Mr. Schwab’s article, those 
works, “ with the improvements under way and completed, 
would have an aggregate capacity of 3,430,000 tons of 
steel per annum, equal to 32°56 per cent. of the production 
of the United States, 12°65 of the output of the world, 
and nearly 71 per cent. of the production of Great Britain 
measured by that for 1899.” ‘To these figures should be 
added the proportion, 39°25 per cent., borne by the United 
States’ production of steel in 1899 to that of the whole 
world, Thus it appears that the ‘Combine ” effected by 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan and his associates will practically 
bring under the control of a single and coherent group 
what already amounts to something like two-fifths of the 
world’s production of steel; that of that two-fifths close 
upon one-third is the output of the Carnegie Company ; 
and that the aim of the Trust may be expected to be the 
elevation of the productivity of the plant employed as yet 
upon the other two-thirds of two-fitths of the world’s 
steel output to the Carnegie. standard. When we consider 
the enormous rate at which the productive capacity of the 
Carnegie works has been developed, it does not seem by 
any weans unreasonable to anticipate that in a very few 
years more than half the world’s steel production will be 

under the hands of the United States Steel Corporation, 


That certainly is a serious outlook from the point of 
view of the British steel industry, and it is made much 
the more so by the fact that the American tariff puts the 
Steel Corporation in a position to make such great gains 
out of the home market that they can afford to flood foreign 
markets with their surplus products at cost price, if not 
less, And of that advantage it is understood that the 
authors of the Trust intend to avail themselves to the full. 
Nowhere will their doing so be felt more keenly and 
widely than in Great Britain, and every Englishman must 
sympathise with the anxieties to which the possibilities of 
the near future cannot fail to give rise among those 
interested in the great metal industry of this country. 
At the same time, it is impossible not to regret the note 
of nervous apprehension which has been struck in some 
quarters, and the cry raised for a departure from our 
established fiscal principles in the interest of the 
threatened iron and steel works of Great Britain. We do 
not believe that the British ironmasters or ironworkers 
generally are at all inclined to indulge in any such temper 
or to join in any such appeal. Sir Christopher Furness, 
as head of a great steel-producing company in the 
North of England, at its annual meeting last week 
expressly deprecated panic, although he fully recognised 
the serious character of the situation created by the im- 
pending completion of the arrangements for the formation 
of the great Steel Trust, controlling practically the whole 
production of the States, and strengthened for aggressive 
action abroad by the operation of the American tariff. 
That is the kind of attitude which we should expect in 
both employers and employed in our iron trade. 
It is an industry which has long been distin- 
guished here both for the exceptionally smooth 
working of the relations between capital and labour, 
through Conciliation Boards and automatic wage adjust- 
ments, and for the initiation of most of the chief im- 
provements in the processes of finished iron and steel pro- 
duction. Such classes of men as these, who, if any, would 
merit special consideration at the hands of the Legis- 
lature, are, we believe, just those who would be least dis- 
posed to seek State intervention on their behalf. They 
will recognise that the real right of any industry to 
flourish in England can only be proved by its ability to 
do so without any artificial aids or buttresses, and that 





attempts to foster or maintain any trades among us by the 
action of Customs-duties would inevitably involve a check 
in the concentration of the national resources, pecuniary, 
intellectual, and physical, on those objects oo which it 
is in the national interest that they should be directed. 


The vaulting ambition of the American Trust may not 
impossibly o’erleap itself. Quite conceivably, under the 
supreme management of Mr. Schwab, who has trampled 
out all overt Trade-Unionism in the Carnegie works, its 
policy towards organised labour may be so overbearing as 
to bring it into very serious difficulties. Again, it is at 
least not impossible that the magnitude and high preten- 
sions of the Steel Corporation may produce new and 
formidable developments of combined anti-Trust and 
anti-Protectionist feeling in the States. Already it is 
announced that Mr. Babcock, a Republican Representa- 
tive, has given notice of a Motion for placing steel 
imports on the free-list. The author and supporters of 
this Motion will have no difficulty in elaborating the 
argument that when a struggling industry has reached 
the point of capitalising itself at eleven hundred millions 
of dollars it may reasonably be declared of age, and able 
to take care of itself without further assistance from 
a paternal Legislature. If this cry were at all extensively 
taken up, speculation in the stocks of the Steel Corpora- 
tion would become a game of quite absorbing excitement 
and wild vicissitudes, from which, having regard to the 
dignity and tranquillity which Mr. Carnegie is understood 
rightly to consider becoming in a man of his millions and 
his years, he might be fairly congratulated on having. 
shaken himself clear. If, however, the American people 
are willing to have the price of everything made of steel 
kept up in the States, are we, as a nation, to contemplate 
with alarm and aversion the keeping down of all such 
prices here? No doubt it will, or may, bear heavily upon 
our own ironmasters, at least for a time, and that will be, 
as we have said, a cause for regret, but not for public 
interference. If, through cheaper steel, a considerable 
amount of capital and labour which is now employed here 
in the manufacture of that essential of civilisation ceases 
to find adequate reward, there must be a corresponding 
gain to all connected with those industries in which steel 
is the raw material. American engineering competition is, 
no doubt, serious enough in many departments, and bids 
fair to become more so, but just in so far as Mr. Morgan’s 
Corporation provides or indirectly secures to our engiueers 
cheaper steel than they would otherwise obtain, will it 
mitigate the severity of the Transatlantic rivalry in regard 
to the finished product. There is another compensation, 
from the national point of view, for any loss which our 
steel industry may suffer through the operations of the 
American Steel Trust. It was the intense demand from 
the British iron and steel industries last year which was 
largely responsible for the extravagant prices for fuel 
from which all British industries suffered serious incon- 
venience, and in some cases considerable injury. If the 
requirements of our blastfurnace owners and steel manu- 
facturers are kept down, we shall escape the recurrence of 
a coal boom, which will be distinctly to the good. Again, 
if iron and steel become cheaper, the shipbuilding 
trade, the building trade, and in fact all the trades 
using steel and iron, cannot fail to benefit. On the 
whole, therefore, there are excellent reasons why we 
should not speak or think as if Mr. Pierpont Morgan and 
Mr. Schwab bad their hands on the throat of our national 
industry. In many respects their efforts may do us good 
rather than harm, and it is our own hope also that the tradi- 
tional energy and the recently much developed scientific 
resources of the ironmasters of Great Britain will prove 
equal to the strain of a new and, for them at least, un- 
questionably anxious economic situation, 








STUPID BUILDING BY-LAWS. 
CHORUS of complaint is making itself heard on the 
subject of the building by-laws now being enforced 
in rural districts. Most people have noticed that in a pretty 
old village the new cottages are usually hideous. But as 
no one who does not actually do the building or pay for it 
comes in contact with the source of the mischief, it has 
been able to do its work of defacing the villages, stopping the 





erection of cheap cottages, and binding heavy burdens on 
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the owners of barns and granaries, stables and sheds, quietly 
and unquestioned, The usual “last straw” which has broken 
down the patience of owners or would-be builders is the 
issue by the Local Government Board of “ Model By-laws,” 
in which are embodied for adoption by District Councils the 
ideals which the taste and experience of the average suburban 
builder and parish surveyor might be supposed to evolve 
for the rigid control of every form of building, build- 
ing material, road, roof, or drain, in the very varied and 
different conditions of rural England. The District Councils 
copy these “ models,” and it is their adoption, at a time when 
thousands of men of wealth and taste are either buying 
land in the country or building and improving on it, which 
has caused the protest. Several excellent articles have been 
devoted to these stupid rules and their results in the 
pages of Country Life, where illustrations of the various 
good, cheap, and pretty cottages, barns, and buildings of the 
last three centuries are published to show how durable, pic- 
turesque, and altogether suitable were the old modes of building, 
now forbidden by the Local Government Board. Itisimpossible 
in one article to cover the long list of things tabooed or de- 
manded, but the following are instances showing the inter- 
ference in the ordinary man’s right to do what he likes with 
his own. Four good cottages were to be built in a village 
where the class of accommodation was very bad. Before a 
brick could be laid complete and elaborate plans had to be 
sent in to the District Council. The site was 150 ft. from the 
road, and each cottage had a strip of garden in front. There 
were no village drains at all, and the cottages were isolated. 
But the Council, acting on by-laws made to suit suburban 
property, where there are two separate sets of drainage 
under the road, one for the house drains, and the other 
for the rain-water, and a regular dust-removal system, for 
which in towns access is required to the back of the house. 
refused to allow the cottages to be built. The reasons 
given will show the incubus this kind of thing is be- 
coming, or we should not quote this typical example. The 
plans were rejected—(1) Because the names of adjoining 
owners were not given. (2) Because there was no ventilation 
to the drains. (The drains were only from the cottage sink.) 
(3) No dumb well. (4) The cottages must be “set back” 
24 ft. from the adjoining property. (Fancy this in a country 
meadow.) (5) The rain-water must not be connected with the 
drains. (This meant that the water from the roof and the 
sink might not run in the same pipe.) (6) There was no road 
at the back for the purpose of removing refuse,—.e., for taking 
away ashes and potato peelings. And lastly. there were no 
division hedges marked between the cottage gardens! 


Other plans were rejected because they did not show full 
sections of all parts, as if they were not expensive enough 
already. But the ubove instructive list shows a few—and 
only a few—of the cast-iron restrictions on building in the 
country before the owner has even chosen his material, or 
asked the local authorities what sized rooms he is permitted to 
muke or lve in. It has been said that an Englishman's house 
is his castle. Apparently the framers of the model by-laws 
have taken this au pied de la lettre, for he is not to be per- 
mitted to make his walls, or his roof, or even his barns or his 
sheds, of anything which would not resist an incendiary, or 
serve to line the counterscarp of afortress. Even his window- 
frames may not project, or even be flush with the 
wall, as all the pretty old window-frames were, partly 
to avoid exposure of the edges, and partly to gain space in- 
side. The framers of the by-laws have visions of an immense 
conflagration, in which tongues of flame will lick the faces of the 
isolated rustic brick and timber cottage, and catching the win- 
d w-frames, consume it. In saying brick and timber we are 
dving the by-lawsaninjustice. They are far too rigorously drawn 
to let any timber appear in the walls at all. The brick and 
timber building, probably the prettiest, the cheapest, and the 
most durable, for its cost, of any in England, is never more to be 
permitted. Many of the most beautiful old houses in Surrey, 
and almost all the cottages, are built of this setting of bricks in 
atimber frame. The good effect and cheapness of this kind of 
building cannot be exceeded. It was used commonly as early 
as 1500, and much which is still standing is a good deal 
earlier. Exquisite examples of granaries, dovecotes, stables, 
barns, and other buildings made of this, and roofed with flat 
tile, may be seen in most Southern counties. The base of the 








walls was generally solid brick for as high as a man could lay 


the bricks when standing on the ground. The timber fra 
was then set up, and the interstices filled in with the good red 
bricks, or sometimes plaster and brick alternated, the material 
for all three being found on the spot. In order to got 
the ornamental effect, in spite of the by-laws, some architect 
set sham boarding on the faces of the walls! None of the 
pretty wooden oriels commonly seen in old houses may now 
be added to a newone. In fact, if any one takes a walk 
down any particularly charming old village with a sheaf of 
the “Model By-laws” in his hand he will find first, to quote 
the old lists which children follow when trying what is to be 
their future home by the aid of the seeds on a grass flower 
that each and every building, “ house, castle, cottage, pigstye, 
barn,” is either absolutely egal, and would instantly be poi 
demned if it showed its wicked proportions on paper, or con. 
tains 80 many contraventions of the laws that nearly evgy 
bit of it ought to be “taken out” and new windows, roofg, 
tiles, or ceilings put in, Let us take a nice Surrey village 
built upon a sandstone rock, and another in Devonshire, 
where the clay for wall-building abounds, and examim a few 
of the cottages from the point of view of the Local Govern. 
ment Board The first cottage stands on a sand-rock. It ig 
built of what looks like plaster and timber, and has quantities 
of roses growing up the walls, to which they are fastened by 
nails driven into the timber frames. This cottage is con. 
demned fundamentally. The builders who set it up in 
1605 broke a law before they laid a brick, For the 
law says: “Every person who shal] erect a new domestic 
building shall cause the whole ground surface and site of that 
building to be properly asphalted, or covered with a layer of 
good cement-coucrete rammed solid.” It is true the ground: 
is sand-rock. But there is the law, and, as Mr. Mortiboy’s 
cook said, “rich and pore must abide by it.” The next pair 
of cottages have been built in the bottom of a sunny corner, 
where the stone was excavated years ago from the Lill. 
side. The garden flowers are early, for it is beuutifully 
sheltered. But the law would fetch them out of that, for it 
is enacted that “all excavated sites from which earth, gravel, 
stones, &c., have been removed, shall be filled up before being 
built on.” Lf the builder of this cottage had first filled the 
quarry up with dust-hole rubbish and built on that he would 
have bad the law on his side. 


Down the street in the Surrey village are cottages with all 
their top story built of timber, with pretty wooden barge 
boards; and others built half of timber from the base, with 
the upper parts bung with tiles, like scales, lapping over on 
the sides exposed to the wet winds. Then there are three or 
four witb thatched roofs, and most of them have low roomy 
below the regulation height, but with windows that give 
sufficient light, and also ventilate them well. The latter 
would all be condemned if any one wished to build 
similar cottages. But it is no use going into details, 
for the whole place, from one end of the village to the other, 
is all dreadfully illegal, stock, lock, and barrel. For every 
house zs built of material which will burn, and the new 
country cottage, pigstye, and barn is to be incombustible. 
“ All new buildings must be enclosed with walls constructed 
of brick, stone, or other hard and incombustible material.” 
The practical effect of the clause is that stone and brick are thé 
only two building materials to be permitted in any part of the 
country, however remote, rustic, or picturesque. There are to 
be no more thatched roofs, even for barns, for the rules apply 
to every building, and not to houses only. There are to 
be no. more of the lath and plaster or wattle and dab 
houses, barns, and cottages. The soft-chalk cottages of 
Wiltshive are never to be revived. There are to be no more 
houses of weather boarding (we believe there are some of these 
still in Southwark hundreds of years old, and half the barns 
of Suffolk and very many cottages are partly built of 
it), and all the warm old “cob” houses and sheds seen 
in Devon are to be the last of their race. The rules 
are not only highly objectionable from the point of 
view of the picturesque, and of the congruity of our 
country buildings with their surroundings. Hideous as the 
brick and slate cottages are, there might be something to be 
said for them did they provide better accommodation, and if 
the rules as to the height of rooms and windows were essential 
to or improved health. But they do not, and the houses are 
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more comfortable than the good class of cottages of old 
They are also far more expensive. All the best archi- 
ho are building for men of means and taste in the 
gountry desire, and prefer to use, the local material, whatever 
it may be. For cottages in Suffolk or Berkshire, the timber 
and brick, or wattle and dab—it is covered with plaster and 
qhitewasb, but the interior is often woven of sticks cut green 
from the fence three hundred years ago—and in Wiltshire, 
chalk; and in Devon, the “ cob,” a mixture of clay and straw, 
with a wash of pink or white, are the natural building stuffs 
of the land. They are the cheapest, and they answer the pur- 
pose. The clay houses are beautifully warm, and the thatch 
syits them exactly. The present writer once lived for three 
weeks in the middle of winter in a large brick-floored, 
thatched cottage in which there was not a door, window- 
frame, or piece of furniture, except the beds, which was not a 
century old. Constant outdoor life, shooting or fishing, made 
warm and comfortable quarters very necessary. But this old 
cottage of timber and brick, thatch and wattle, was as com- 
fortable as any reasonable man or woman could desire, 


days. 
tects W 


Again, we know of a villa owner who has just built a new 
cottage of black weather boards which violates every clause of 
the “Model By-laws”—they do not yet apply in his parish— 
and yet has a cottage which is eminently livable, healthy, 
roomy, watertight, and cheap. 





THE FREEMASONRY OF POETRY. 


T is a problem with many as to what shall really bind men 
together. What is it that makes us feel at once that we 
are akin, that we have a common origin, a common destiny, 
the same inner affiliations? It is not race, it is not language, 
it is not even Church or family. How easily a man glides 
away from fellowship with his brother after the flesh to find 
in some stranger a spiritual relationship not afforded by his 
own family! For how many years one may sit under the 
same roof in church, listening to the same psalms and sermons 
with others whose inner thoughts move in an orb quite other 
than one’s own! It is true that every mortal, in a sense, 
dwells alone; that an imvisible circle surrounds his soul 
beyond which none but the Supreme Soul penetrates. But 
while this is the case with all of us, there are some influences 
which bring souls en rapport with an immediate and irre- 
sistible power; chief of these influences being music and 
poetry. Religion does this, it is true, and it has thus been 
defined as the power which binds; but from our point of view 
poetry is religion. It is so as being a glimpse into the ideal 
world of the soul, the world where the heavenly patterns are 
laid up; and therefore it is that Shelley calls the poet the 
“unacknowledged legislator of the world,” for he sees not 
only that which is, but that which is to come. 

We think first that all poets have a spiritua] kinship. They 
differ greatly in form, each is moulded by the pressure of his 
age, by the form and body of the time, but they are united far 
more than they are divided, We take up successively Shake- 
speare, Pope, Wordsworth, and Browning, and superficially, 
perhaps, we see little in common, for we are in an analytic 
frame of mind and on the look-out for differences, But in the 
first place we find, if we look more closely, that all are 
interested in man and in the higher aspects of man’s life. 
“What a wonderful piece of work is man,” exclaims Hamlet, 
and Pope follows with an “Essay on Man,” while Wordsworth 
discourses on “man, on nature, and on human life,” and 
Browning devotes himself entirely to a portrayal of the 
human soul. The poet in every case is engaged on the same 
theme. In the second place, differing in many ways in treat- 
ment, the poet always views man, as the philosophers say, 
“under the form of eternity.” He is not cheated by appear- 
ances, he looks beneath and beyond the secular fact, the 
momentary spectacle. With Shirley he sees that— 

“The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things.” 
He is not to be put off by the talk of the hour, his vision can- 
not be dimmed by the mists of every-day existence. Every 
poet is a poet in virtue not only of his gift of song, but also 
of that direct vision which enables him to penetrate to the 
centre and see things more or less as the Creator sees them. 
Even while the empurpled victor rides in triumph through 
the applause of the throng, the poet’s gaze sees on him the pale 








shadow of death, and his voice whispers in his ear, “ Thou, 
too, art but a man.” It is idle to discuss the question 
whether poetry is ethical; of course it is, and no poetry more 
so than English, From Oxdmon to Tennyson, our poetry 
breathes a moral influence which unites all our poets, sundered 
though they be in time, metre, manner, or special feeling. 
They are all seers, for they are all exponents of deep moral 
power, and this fact gives to English poetry a grandeur of 
moral unity. This unity, too, is organic, for the influence of 
one age has been transmitted to the next or the next after, so 
that we cannot dissociate Dryden from Milten, or Pope from 
Dryden, or Cowper from Pope, or Wordsworth from Cowper, 
or Keats from Wordsworth, or Tennyson from Keats. The 
relation is not formal but vital, the spiritual unity is not oaly 
ideal but very real. 


It is remarkable, too, how close is the relation of poets in 
different lands to one another. The essential motives of 
inspiration are of course the same, and perhaps there 
is an added joy in finding a response to one’s inner 
thought from a writer in another land and clime 
whose face one has never seen. One can neva® forget 
the impulse given by Italy to the English poetry of the 
fourteenth century, so joyously received, so ennobled in the 
borrowing, One feels the inherent value of the poetry of 
Seott, Burns, and Byron the more because it appealed to 
Goethe. How finely the German genius assimilated the 
Shakespearian drama, thus revealing the unity of the higher 
mind of England and Germany. It is, indeed, a fact that the 
truth seems to us the more true when it is seized on and ap- 
propriated by another soul. The new truth becomes an 
organic bond cementing those whom no other tie could bind. 
When the Germans perceived the immense spiritual value of 
the Shakespearian drama, a firmer common tissue was evolved 
between German and Englishman than could ever have been 
constructed by the diplomacy of Ohatham or of Frederick, If 
Homer was a common bond for the Greeks, if Virgil was a 
rallying centre for the citizens of the Roman Empire, the 
great literature of the modern world will have its effect in 
evolving a certain world-harmony. Wordsworth in his noble 
language appealed to Englishmen as “speaking the tongue 
that Shakespeare spake,” and as holding the “faith and 
morals that Milton beld.” It is the essential spiritual unity 
underlying not only Shakespeare and Milton, but all great 
poets—the faith in justice, truth, humanity, and God—which 
will make all elect souls akin, 


For consider how a common interest in some great poet 
unites individuals who have never even met before. To 
indicate one’s interest in a mathematical problem may bring 
two men together in a special way, but it has no effect on 
their inner nature. Even a common interest in theology has 
not,—nay, it often unhappily has a tendency to produce quarrel 
and separation. But let a man quote Dante’s “In sua 
voluntade e nostra pace,” or Wordsworth’s “One impulse 
from a vernal wood,” or Shakespeare’s “ Ripeness is all,” and 
his neighbour, whom he knows not, instantly feels as though, 
in the midst of the roaring sea of life, a line were thrown out 
to bim amid the billows, and a friendly hand stretched forth, 
A tie has been formed, a new relationship knit, a spiritual unity 
found, a new zest imparted to life. Nothing is more real 
than this potent influence of poetry in binding together souls, 
in introducing us, so to speak, to one another, and making us 
glad in one another’s companionship. Eating, living, talking, 
even worshipping together, will not accomplish this, but the 
one divine line of genius will It unlocks the fountains of 
each heart, and the streams commingle; each knows im- 
mediately the common source and destiny of both. The poet 
is not only the world’s legislator, be provides the world’s 
strongest spiritual bond, A freemasonry exists the world 
ever between all who love and reverence the great poets, 





COTTAGE GARDENS. 

HE lover of flowers has but to walk through the dreary 
miles of streets lined with brick houses—each one its 
neighbour’s twin, flush with the street, and guiltless of any 
attempt at aught beyond mere utility—that form the artisan 
quarter of our larger towns, fully to realise the debt of grati- 
tude he owes to the cottage gardens which are such a churm- 
ing feature of our rural scenery. True, the picturesque 
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thatched dwellings to which they were originally an adjunct are 
diminishing daily; some are dropping into decay because 
landlords refuse to expend money on the ancient tenements, 
that are between two and three hundred years old; 
others are being pulled down to make way for latter-day 
abominations equally unsatisfactory to look at or to inhabit, 
possessing aslate roof which the sun smites remorselessly in 
summer, and walls a brick and a half thick that afford slight 
protection against winter frosts. Yet something may be done 
in the way of adornment with even these products of civilisa- 
tion, and the red building strikes a not unpleasant note of 
warm colour amid the landscape when time and creepers 
have combined to mellow its pristine crudeness. To many 
of the villagers “naked” walls are odious, and they “shun” 
—cover up—the bricks or whitewashed rubble with 
greenery of one kind or another. Should nothing else be 
available, they will dig a root of wild honeysuckle from a 
neighbouring thicket and plant it beside the cottage door, 
where under its improved conditions of life it grows freely 
and develops into a “ girt buzzlin’ thing.” Ivy is not popular 
for this purpose on account of its supposed tendency to 
harbour “ naesty craewlin’ insectis,” but clematis Jackmanni 
and roses, particularly the white and crimson rambler, are 
much sought after. Such choicer kinds as the Gloire de 
Dijon and Maréchale Niel are also patronised, but only by 
the fortunate few who can afford luxuries. The space allotted 
to flowers in the cottage garden is, as a rule, under the 
guardianship of the house-mother, who not infrequently has 
to fight a tough battle for the preservation of her rights, the 
little plot of ground being a kind of Naboth’s vineyard, 
which the husband would fain annex wherein to grow 
vegetables. “My ‘usban’ ‘ud like to pull all they up,” 
remarked a labourer’s wife, “yes, he ’ud like to have ’um out 
by the roots an’ sow his carrots an’ turmuts in their place. 
‘What good be your flowers?’ he sez, ‘’us cassn’t yet [eat] they.’ 
I tells him they’re good to look out; that our eyes did ought 
to be used, as well as our mouths, an’ that we didn’t ought to 
be allus thinkin’ o’ eatin’.” This woman was an enthusiast. 
She went on to declare with evident sincerity that she could 
gaze at her flowers all day long,—“they are sa wonderful 
an’ ther’ is sa much in ’um, when you comes to 
study ‘um. As for hurtin’ or breakin’ a plant, well 
ther’, I couldn’t do it! "Twud seem downright cruel.” 
There is a genuine, though often dumb ‘and inarticulate, 
love of Nature in the so-called lower orders, which is perhaps 
more developed among the women than the men. “Oh, how 
I should love to see them beautiful mountains! It do seem 
hard as I shall never ha’ the chance,’ was the exclamation 
that broke involuntarily from one of the former on being 
shown some photographs of Alpine scenery. It is this feeling 
which finds expression in the loving care they bestow on their 
flowers, Each plant in the small area under their charge is 
individually known and tended. “Some folks worship gold; 
I worships flowers,’ was a village mother’s sentiment; “if 
arra-one wants to please me, they needn’t give me money, for 
I'd a deal sooner have a plant, even if ’tis on’y a little ’un.” 
And in truth a cutting of some flower is highly appreciated. 
One woman showed with pride a fuchsia which hung from a 
basket in the windew of the “back room,” and explained 
that she had been compelled to hide its beauties thus away 
because when it dwelt in the publicity of the front kitchen, so 
many neighbours had begged for slips that it bade fair to be 
given away altogether. Its career had been somewhat event- 
ful; for when in ite full vigour, the pyoud parent of no fewer 
than forty-six blossoms, an intrusive heifer that was roaming 
the green outside put her head through the casement, which 
happened by chance to be open, and ate the plant to the root; 
it recovered from this untoward accident, however, and lived to 
supply half the village with small fuchsias, It should be added 
that the heifer so relished the dainty that she desired more; 
and in search thereof marched through the house to the 
garden beyond, where she brewsed happily upon cabbages 
and dahlias until discovered aud driven incontinently forth. 


The vicissitudes of fashion in floriculture remind the writer 
of those primitive weather-gauges which years ago used to 
adom every cottage interior. They were made of grey, 
crusted cardboard and shaped to represent a Gothic porch 
from which emerged, when the sun sh. 1, a female figure in 
bonnet and shawl, the gentleman, witha chivalry which would, 








we fear, be little appreciated in these days of athletio women, 
reserving the bad weather fer his own walks abroad. So 
when annuals were “in” at the Hall, perennials were cultivated 
at the cottage ; and now that every self-respecting upper-class 
garden boasts its “ herbaceous border,” the rustics appear to 
have transferred their allegiance to tubers and annnils 
Jacob’s-ladder, Aaron’s-rod, and London-pride have vanished 
to make way for begonias and asters. True, sweet lavender 
which will never be out-of-date, and gilly-flowers still shed 
their fragrance through the village; but in the same plot may 
be seen phlox Drummondi, gaillardias, French marigolds, stocks 
dahlias, sweet-peas, and other similar flowers that require 
to be planted out year by year. It is wonderful how many 
varieties an ingenious gardener will contrive to cram, without 
undue crowding, into a small area. The writer has counted 
in one patch of ground less than four yards square twenty. 
eight different kinds of plants and flowers, the majority 
summer products, though all four seasons were repre 
sented. In this gardén, annuals, which the penny 
packets of seeds with their bright wrappers have done so 
much to popularise, bore off the palm; perennials, however, 
such as white campanulas, irises, and monkshood, made a 
goodly shew. This last is called by the villagers the 
“dove-flower,” because “if you pulls the cap back you 
can see Noah’s dove as brought ’un the leaf,”—a rather 
amusing variant of the name “ Venus’s-chariot-drawn-by. 
doves,” by which it is known to the children at the Hall, 
Southernwood, too, found a place in the sunny corner 
which brick buildings sheltered from every breeze saya 
the soft south wind,—southernwood, that “with brandy,” as 
was significantly added, forms the gipsies’ favourite medicine, 
And because the goodwife feared the limited space below 
would hinder the free development of her two begonias, sha 
raised them on roughly carved blocks of wood, where they 
threw out leaves and blossoms to their hearts’ content, 
The whole was surrounded by a neat elder fence which 
a mouse might have jumped with ease, and was a 
source of infinite pride to the owner and of pleasure 
to the passer-by. Occasionally one meets with really 
artistic schemes of colour in these rustic gardens: a 
border of crimson anemones and white wild hyacinths, backed 
by golden wallflowers, was very effective; another of white 
irises and yellow tulips was delightful to the eye; while a 
third, where sulpbur-tinted wallflowers lay against others of 
rich blood-brown hue, betrayed at least originality. For 
window plants, without which a house would be deemed low 
indeed in the village social scale, geraniums of every variety 
are most extensively patronised. Fuchsias, as already shown, 
caleeolarias, and pelargoniums also flourish on the sill, owing, 
it is said, to the tea with which they are watered, and the 
absence of draughts: for though cottage-doors are seldom 
shut, the casements of the living-rooms are still seldomer 
opened. The poor are not niggardly as regards their blos: 0 0s; 
on the occasion of a festival like a wedding, or the harvest: 
thanksgiving, or, yet more, a funeral, they will raid their 
flower-beds with no unsparing hand. The only exception to 
this rule that the writer can recall was in the case of an old 
man who held strongly the doctrine that it is more blessed to 
receive than to give. By some means or other, into which it 
were perhaps well not to inquire too closely, he became 
possessed of a number of dahlia tubers, which when in bloom 
made a blaze of colour round his tumble-down dwelling. Not 
a single blossom, however, would he spare, save for “a con- 
sideration,” to church or friend,—rather should they fade on 
their stalks. When he died it was discovered that his parish 
allowance and the money he had received in charity had 
enabled him to save over £12, 


“When parson ’gins the Bible ’tis time to sow the beans.” 
Thus runs the homely proverb ; and lengthening evenings see 
labourers, their farm work done, busy in garden and allot- 
ment, planting, sowing, dibbling. A paternal Government 
has not yet brought in a Bill for the protection of mankind 
against wild birds, but it is to be hoped the measure will not 
be long delayed ; otherwise the gardener will run some danget 
of being exterminated. As it is, his labour too often profits 
only his feathered foes. Rooks dig up and devour his seed 
potatoes, jays regale themselves upon his peas and beans, 
bullfinches strip the fruit trees of their buds, and should’ per 
chance a few of these escape the mischievous beake and reach 
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maturity in the shape of apple, plum, or pear, they provide 
dessert for blackbirds and thrushes. Even the cuckoo is not 

empt from similar luxurious tastes. The writer was 
7 nainted with one of these birds that lived for some weeks 
pe the gooseberry bushes in a certain garden—flying out 
yith an extremely annoying shriek when any one approached 
_until the supply of fruit at that spot was exhausted, when 
it migrated to another clump of less forward bushes and 
repeated the process. Such misdemeanours as those described 
above are, however, all condoned when the offenders pour 
forth their flood of thrilling melody ; unhappily birds do not 
sing the vhole year through, and, like boys, when they are 
quiet they are almost certain to be in mischief ! 


It is a pretty sight in autumn to see a village father digging 
otatoes, while his children in their blue, red, and pink 
pinafores, that give vivid touches of colour to the dun fields, 
swarm around him, cleaning, picking over, and sorting the 
fruit of his toil before depositing it in the wheelbarrow. 
When this is full, piled high with the winter store, the baby 
of the family is seated on the heap, and trundled home in 
triumph by “our daddy.” These people have little to learn 
in the way of plain, practical gardening. The County 
Council, with the most praiseworthy intentions, sent down a 
lecturer to deliver a series of addresses on the subject. The 
attention was coldly received. ‘ What do a think as he be 
owine to tach we then? Ha‘n’t us bin doin’ our bits o’ 
arden an’ ‘lotment pretty nigh all our lives? I reckon ’tis 
we as could l’arn he a few things.” And the lecturer departed, 
after delivering two of his course, to seek more promising 
pastures, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
--—<>--——_ 

THE CELTIC INSPIRATION. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”)} 


Sir,—So much sheer nonsense has been talked about the Celtic 
influence in literature—as, for instance, when Suukespeare, 
born and bred in the Midland counties, was set down for a 
Celt—that a good many people in simple irritation were 
inclined to deny any reality to the force. However, if there 
be any incredulous, he has merely to read this last poem of 
Mr. Yeats*—by far the best which Mr. Yeats has produced 
—and he will find a piece of the most exquisite beauty alike 
in style and thought, which neither in style nor in thought 
owns kinship with any English creation. Take the central] 
motive—that longing, like a physical passion, for the un- 
earthly beauty, the unattainable, the disembodied soul of love: 
there is a thought which Mr. Yeats has often concentrated 
in a lyric, and it is characteristic of the Gaelic mind, but 
almost without example in English literature,—save perhaps 
in Shelley, the only English poet with whom Mr. Yeats has 
some far-off kinship. There are not so many things in 
Shelley more beautiful than this strange symbolical drama, 
whose actors are not so much living men and women, as 
incarnate dreams,—or persons in a dream where anything may 
happen, but the human motives persist. Forgael, the hero, is 
a rover born, enchanted by the gods into a dreamer. He 
sailed north from Ireland to make war among the endless 
seas, and with his praises of this wild war he drew after him 
Aibrie, a chief rich with “gold and silver and enough of 
pasture-land and plough-land among the hills.” And they 
“rowed north singing above the oars,” and sacked and burnt 
in Scotland, and north again in Lochlann, till at last they 
came to an island where a fool out of the wood, wise, as in 
Celtic belief all fools are, with the wisdom of the gods, played 
ona magic harp and put into Forgael’s heart the desire for 
unearthly things. Then he gave the harp to Forgael and 
bade him seek for his desire by the streams at the world’s 
end, following for pilots the flitting souls of men, that upon 
death “are changed and as grey birds fly out to sea.” 


But the heart of the dreamer is not the heart of his crew. 
They would slay him, but that the magic harp protects the 
friend of the gods. Even Aibric is weary of the quest and 
would tun Forgael back to the known delights, the old war 
and the old love. And in a passage that recurs like a refrain 





tis aa Shadowy Waters, By W. B. Yeats. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 








throughout the play, the dreamer and his follower put their 
ideals into words :— 


When I hold 
A woman in wy arms, she melts away 
As though the waters had flowed up between : 
And yet there is a love that the gods give, 
When Zngus and his Edaine wake from sleep 
And yaze on one another through our eyes, 
And turn brief longing and deceiving hope 
And bodily tenderness to the soft fire 
That shall burn time when times have ebbed away, 
The fool foretold me I would find this love 
Among those streams, or on their cloudy edge. 


“ Forgael, 


Ailric. No man nor woman has loved otherwise 
Than in brief longing and deceiving hope 
And bodily tenderness ; and he who longs 
For happier love but finds unhappiness, 
And falls among the dreams the drowsy gods 
Breathe on the burnished mirror of the world 
And then smoothe out with ivory hands and sigh. 
Forgael, seek out content, where other men 
Have found delight, in the resounding oars, 
In day-outliving battle, on the breast 
Of some mild woman, or in children’s ways.” 


As they debate thus, suddenly through the mist a sail 
is espied,—a stray Lochlann galley. And while Forgael’s 
men board her, slay and seize, Forgael stands by his helm 
on his own galley waiting for the sign of the grey birds. 
Soon, as the stabbers get to work, the bird-souls rise, hover 
above the mast a moment, and then all together fly away. 
And Forgael watching, cries :-— 


“ We are nearly 
A quarter of the heavens from our right way.” 
He will scarcely wait while men bring aboard the spoil from 
the Lochlann galley; and when they tell him of a Queen 
taken in the ship, who offers great rewards if they turn east 
and bring her to her kingdom and her people, he answers 
still unknowing :— 
“My way is west. She seems both young and shapely. 
Give her to Aibric, if he will. I wait 
For an immortal woman as I think.” 
But as he speaks he goes nearer and gazes at Dectora. And 
the old sailor speaks again :— 
“T left her living, thinking I had found 


Your heart’s desire and the end of all trouble, 
But now I will kill her.” 


But Forgael motions him away and speaks in rapture :— 


“ All comes to an end, 

The harvest’s in,—the granary doors are shut; 

The topmost blossom on the boughs of Time 

Has blossomed and I grow as old as Time, 

For I have all his garden wisdom —O speak! 

[ await your words as the blind grass awaits 

The falling blossoms and the d ead the living.” 
Dectora disregards him, renewing her offers to the crew 
till she persuades them to attack their leader. But Forgael 
takes his harp, and in the eyes of each man beat the wings of 
white birds. For Aingus, the God of Love, loved Edaine, and 
their kisses, changed into white birds, watch over faithful 
lovers. But Edaine, in punishment for her love, was changed 
to a fly, and the constraint upon Forgael is the spell of 
Aingus, who can only renew his love in human bosoins, and so 
would see the eyes of Edaine look from under Dectora’s eyelids. 
And as Forgael plays, forgetfulness comes over them all, and 
the men go back to their ale in the captured galley, and 
Dectora to dreams of her first love; and as she wakens she 
wakens to love :— 

“T know you now, beseeching hands and eyes, 

Ihave been waiting you.” 
But as they stand together, embraced, she sees strange 
creatures that in Celtic mythology or in Mr. Yeats’s private 
mythology signify, as he has before told us, desire of man for 
woman, desire of woman for the desire of man. And as they 
vanish in the mist Forgael goes to the helm again to set the 
vessel’s head by their leading for the streams where the world 
ends. But further, magic will not avail him. It has availed 
him to make Dectora forget her lord slain by her side in the 
Lochlann galley; her own nature remains, and she cries out 
against such love :— 
“ Dectora, The love I know is hidden in these hands 


That I would mix with yours and in this hair 
That I would shed like twilight over you. 
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Forgael. The love of all under the light of the sun 

Is but brief longing and deveiving hope 

And bodily tenderness; but love is made 

Twperishable fire under the boughs 

Of ehrysoberyl and beryl and chrysolite 

And chrysoprase and ruby and sardonys.” 
And as the conflict of the drama, first lifted by magic into a 
bewildering strangeness, then lifted beyond magic into a 
bewildering reality, proceeds between the two, she remembers 
more and more her own self and how she has commanded 
men; and she calls him not merely to earthly love, but to love 
and power,—to “rule together under a canopy.” But when 
he cannot persuade her nor she him, he bids her farewell] :— 

“ Seek Aibric on the Lochlann galley aod tell bim 

That Forgeel bas followed the grey birds alone, 

And bid him to your country.” 
Then, at the last, she cries, “I will follow you,” and cuts 
the rope binding the two galleys; and together the two lovers 
drive on toward the west while the magic harp already begins 
to murmur, crying out to the eagles that the gods send to 
snatch true lovers out of the rushing streams, 

Enough has been quoted to give some notion of the verse. 
There are no purple patches, the whole poem, through its six 
or seven hundred lines, is all rich in beauty as a gorgeous 
tapestry. And I have tried to explain how, while adbering to 
the Gaelic babit of introducing magical powers, Mr. Yeats 
keeps to an essentially buman theme, into which the magic 
enters only by a convention as justifiable as the epic con- 
vention of prolonged and courteous combats between leading 
chiefs in a pitched battle. It will appear, moreover, that, 
unless omens are misleading, the reader of poetry will have to 
enlarge his knowledge by some study of a mythology not to 
be fouad in Lempriére. Mr. Yeats alone will do much to 
make it as natural and necessary fora cultivated man to know 
the fate of Edaine as that of Daphne or Syrinx; and there 
is every evidence that Mr. Yeats is not alone. The recently 
published “ Treasury of Irish Poetry” is there to prove that ; 
and for furtber confirmation here is a new poet, and g 
poet of real talent, Mr. Herbert Trench, with a new version 
of Deirdre’s story.* Or rather he has simply taken the 
inspiration of the legend, the traditional figure of Deirdre. 
the Irish Helen, the woman of fatal beauty, at whose birth 
the Druid, her father, propbesied of the ruin that her 
shining face should work,—and upon it he has embroidered 
an episode not found in the Gaelic legends, of Deirdre’s 
flight with Naisi, or, as Mr. Trench writes the name, 
Naois. So might a poet make a poem of the wooing of 
Helen, and close it when the ship of Paris touched the 
shores of Troy. The technical procedure is unusual. Mr. 
Trench imagines the story as told in a company of the dead 
singers by three bards, one from the first century, une from 
an older age, and one from the sixth, each using a different 
measure and manner. Of the three voices we prefer the voice 
of Cir, the oldest bard, who tells of the actual flight; and we 
like least Firman, the epic poet of the first century, who 
narrates in blank verse Naisi’s return from the foray to Emania, 
and Deirdre’s first sight of him. But in all three parts there 
is continually beauty of thought, beauty of image, and 
frequently beauty of phrase. There is also continually a 
defect of music—never a continued melody—and there is not 
infrequently a great obscurity of language. Two opening 
stanzas, when the voice of Cir takes up the story, should 
illustrate these qualities and defects :-— 

“Aza soe breaks on @ sea-gulf enwomb’d in the amber 
woods 
When tide is at ebb, and out on the airy brim 


Glass’d upon clond and azure stand multitudes 
Of the flame-white people of gulls—to the skyline dim, 


All breast to the sun, —and his hoofs expand the desolate strait 
Into fevers of sn ws and oceun-wandering cries ; 
Even s0, chanters divine, in some woman’s fate 
At coming of bim to be loved do her dreanis arise.” 
“Deirdre” is not the only poem in Mr. Trench’s book, but 
it is the best. “The Nutter” is a wonderfully complete 
imitation of Keats, and the “ Rock of Cloud” owes all to the 
“ Ancient Mariner.” Mr. Trench has learnt elsewhere than 
in Ireland. But far better than these essays in discipleship 
are, among his lyrics, “The Night” and “Maurya,” which 
exhibit, like “Deirdre” and “The Shadowy Waters,” that 
Celtic inspiration of which I set out to speak.—I am, Sir, &c., 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 





* Deirdre Wed, and other Poems. By Herbert Trench. London: Methuen 
and Co. [53.] 
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-them to become tuft-hunters and shoneens.” 
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AN OBJECT-LESSON IN HOME-RULB, 
[To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—Those who have studied the problem of Ireland's poore: 
districts appreciate the difficulty the people have in drawino 
adequate subsistence from agriculture alone. Industries has 
therefore been established with the object of supplementing 
their scanty resources, and these have conferred vast 
benefits upon the people, and helped many a poor family 
to live in relative comfort and affluence. It is, there. 
fore, the duty of those who have amy regard for the 
welfare or prosperity of their native land to do every. 
thiug in their power to assist these industries. This is not 
however, the opinion of the United Irish League, wh 
have given us an admirable object-lesson of their hostility 
to Irish industry within the last few weeks. It is now som 
ten years since a few boys began attending a wood-carving 
class at Killarney House. As time went on the quality of the 
wood-carving and furniture turned out by “Lady Castle. 
rosse’s School of Arts and Crafts” began to excite 
universal admiration. The expenditure rose from £22 15s, 84, 
in 189} to £1,922 17s. 1d. in 1899, and the value of the work 
sold, which was only £21 6s. 6d. in 1895, had by the end of 
1899 reached £1,222 7s. 4d. Lady Castlerosse had als 
founded a School of Domestic Economy, where some twenty. 
five girls were instructed in laundry, cooking, housewifery, 
and needlework. These two industries bad been placed upon 
asound and durable basis, and their striking progress fully 
justified those who wished to enlarge their scope and trans. 
form a flourishing industry into a Technica] Institute whee 
the dormant manual talent of County Kerry could le turned 
to a profitable account. Lord Kenmare was prepared to furaph 
the necessary land and buildings ata nominal rent. Lodgings 
were to be supplied at the lowest possible rate to those who 
came from afar. All that was required were funds sufi. 
cient to equip these schools with the requisite plant and 
machinery, and to pay the best teachers that were available, 
The County Council bad been empowered by the Local Govern. 
ment Act to strike a rate of a penny in the pound over the 
whole county. Lady Castlerosse therefore asked them fora 
vote of £300, as she had been assured that if only she could 
obtain this assistance locally, the Department of Agriculture 
were prepared to give her £604, whilst the National Education 
Board were prepared to supplement this vote with £30) 
more. In short, if the local representatives were ready to 
tax themselves to the extent of a farthing in the pound, 
their county would obtain from outside a grant three times 
as large as what they supplied themselves. The Con- 
mittee of the County Council had already on Angust 23rd 
voted the £3800, and this vote had to be confirmed to 
secure the outside help. Then it was that the United 
Irish League resolved to interfere. On November 10th the 
Killarney Echo advised the Committee of the County Council 
to disregard certain aristocratic influences that bad been 
brought to bear upon it. Mr. John Murphy, M.P., addressed 
a meeting of the United Irish League on Devember 2nd, and 
accused those who supported the proposal of wishing to be 
made J.P.’s and D.L.’s. “The cause of Ireland,” he said, 
“ was indestructible and should go onward, and in order that 
it should not be impeded such people should be made to 
understand that they cannot keep the confidence of the 
people if they use the positions in which the people placed 
At the meet- 
ing of the Killarney Board of Guardians reported in the 
Killarney Echo of December 29th, a local District Coun- 
cillor said: “We would be wanting in our duty as 
Nationalists if we did not show Lady Castlerosse we should 
not give her the sympathy we would desire to give a lady of 
her rank.” When the Kerry County Council met on 
January 14th the Very Rev. Dean Carmody, P.P., V.G., the 
Rev. Canon O'Riordan, P.P., Kingwil! ustown, and the 
Rev. Canon O'Leary, P.P., Dingle, though not members them- 
selves, attended to protest against the grant being made. 
The County Council consequently reduced the vote from 
£300 to £41, and the outside contribution of £904 was thus 
lost to County Kerry. I am aware that one argument was 
advanced. It was alleged that the convents scattered through 
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ont the county had a claim to share in this grant, Captain 
Shaw, however, who attended the County Council meeting 
as the representative of the Department, strongly deprecated 
any attempt at splitting up the grant amongst institutions 
that would only repeat one another's work. It is such objest- 
Jessons as these that induce patriotic Irishmen to subscribe 


themselves as I do, An Inisn UNIoNIsrT. 





CLERICALISM AND ANTI-CLERIQCALISM IN 
EUROPEAN POLITICS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to offer a few words of com- 
ment in your columns upon the plea you have recently 
resented for the French Jesuits and their schools against 
the attacks of the extreme Anti-Clerical party? I shall confine 
myself to a single point. You quote with some approbation 
A. H. Clough’s sneer at the “emasculated pupils” of the 
Jesuit schools, and I am aware that the accusation has been 
made elsewhere. Perhaps I may ask your attention to some 
facts which seem to me an interesting set-off against the charge 
of “emasculation " and “ unmanliness.” I happen to have at 
hand a record where (for a purpose I shall presently indicate) 
afew historical notes are given concerning a single French 
Jesuit College. It is that of Vaugirard,—not the military 
school of the Rue L’homond. In this paper it is set forth 
with pride how in the année terrible there was not an impor- 
tant battle where pupils of Vaugirard did not shed their 
blood for their country. Of the young soldiers enumerated, 
here are some of the most illustrious names,—André de 
Suffren, who fell at Reichshoffen; Robert de Lupel, at Sedan; 
Frédéric de Courtaurel de Rouzat, at Metz; Gaston de 
Romance, at Laon; the young Duc de Chaulnes, at Coulmiers; 
there also Alphonse de Lamandé; at Loigny Jean de Bellevue 
and Charles de Pontourny, the former aged twenty, the latter 
eighteen; at Mans Joseph de Vaubernier ; at Buzenval, Maurice 
de Laumitre; at Paris, Paul Odelin. The last-mentioned 
was shot by the Communists, after he had shouted to their 
faces, “ You are cowards and assassins!” As for young 
Maurice de Laumiére, bis last-recorded words are also perhaps 
worth recalling. When for the last time he bade adieu to his 
weeping mother, be said: “Mother, you ought to be the strong 
woman of the Scriptures. Was it not you who taught me 
that country should be considered before family?” After 
sending forth these noble young souls, and many more of ob- 
scurer race but equal devotion, the College converted itself, as 
the disastrous war went on, into a huge ambulance, where a 
sum total of twenty-one thousand two hundred and fifty sick 
and wounded were tended with a care and a generosity which 
won notable tributes of praise. It is noted that among the 
Jesuits who acted as sick-nurses were Francois de Plas, for- 
merly a Commandant of the French Navy, and Alexis Clere, 
formerly Lieutenant in the same service, and destined to be 
one of the hostages shot by the Communists. It is hardly likely 
that these two Vaugirard professors would have been either 
of the “emasculated” or of the “emasculating” type. These 
facts I find set forth and warmly dwelt upon as an encourage- 
ment to “go and do likewise” in an address given to the 
assembled pupils of Vaugirard, in the year 1893, by one of 
their Jesuit teachers. Thus does this “emasculator” address 
his boys :—* Know bow to will! Education consists in form- 
ing men of character, that is, men of wills energetically 
anchored in good by principles which nothing can shake. To 
will is to love and to hate, for there are necessary hatreds. 
To will is to enlarge one’s heart, to refuse to limit one’s 
horizon, either in desire or in deed, to the vulgar realities of 
a life easy for self, useless for others.” No less energetically 
does he exhort to action : “ Action is the sign of life; vigorous 
action is the sign of youth. You must act,’—and so on, with 
very much more that I should like to quote, were there not 
the fear of endangering my last chances of action upon the 
readers of the Spectator. Yet I can hardly think that these 
touches from this recent chapter of Jesuit pédagogique are 
devoid of interest. Beyond Vaugirard I donot travel; but we 
know what uniformity of spirit and method is supposed to 
pervade Jesuit institutions. I may remark, however, turning 
a glance upon regions nearer home, that while we find such 
men as the Irish Lord Chief Baron, the Irish Parliamentary 
leader, General Sir William Butler, and Sir Nicholas O'Conor, 
our Ambassador at St, Petersburg (to mention but the first 
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names that occur to me) among the pupils turned out by years 

of Jesuit training, we may remain at least a little sceptical 

as to the “ emasculating” character of that training as applied 

amongst ourselves.—I am, Sir, &e., G. O’Ner11, M.A. 
University College, Dublin. 





[To THE EpItoR oF THE “SPROTATOR.”) 

Sir,—It is in no spirit of antagonism, but merely in one of 
cool attention to national] interests, that I would desire readers 
of the Spectator to take careful note of your summary of 
M, Waldeck-Rousseau’s speech (January 26th, p. 127) with 
reference to the underhand maneuvres of certain religious 
Orders. Of course we know what form of religion it is to 
which the French Minister alludes. It is to that form which 
would absorb all other forms,—to attain which end it holds 
that all means are justifiable; it is to that vast organisation 
which has received more actual tolerance in England than 
in any other country, yet which itself has filled the pages of 
history with the records of its own intolerance. It is to that 
Chureh which chooses the very moment when all other 
Churches and faiths are publicly honouring the great pro- 
tectress of their religious liberties—to stand aloof in a 
manner which can only be called insolent. The Jews 
have often been reproached for arrogant exclusiveness. 
Yet their public testimony of respect to our mutual ruler 
was ample, noble, and pathetically sincere. Public rites 
were performed in this supreme memorial of her by 
the most exclusive religious aristocracies of the East, 
and by that Greek Church whose tradition is older and 
sounder than the mere continuity of hardy self-assertion 
which is the tradition of Rome. Last winter we had an 
evidence of this Romish Church’s rea] and permanent atti- 
tude towards us, when its recognised organ, La Croiz, did not 
scruple to ally itself with Socialists, atheists even with such 
as Rochefort—in its fierce effort to inflame the French nation 
to invade and destroy us. Therefore do I consider it mere 
common prudence for Englishmen as well as Frenchmen to 
take M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s words to heart, for in them 
lies a warning which we should heed, in simple defence of 
that mental liberty which our ancestors won so hardly for us. 
—I am, Sir, &e,, W. D. Scutt. 

Bordighera. 

[We publish one letter on each side, but cannot continue 
this correspondence further.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PEERS’ PROTEST, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THK “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir.—Mr. Bertram Wilson’s use of the terms “Church” and 
“Catholic” lays so very different a fundamentum divisionie 
from that upon which we of the Church of England build 
that I will not join issue with him in that regard; but on the 
plain issue, as between the Spectator and him, I venture to 
submit that you have hit the nail precisely on the head in 
your words :—* The Sovereign must remain a Protestant" (7.e., 
as I understand, against. Papal claims and exclusively Roman 
teaching and practice] “but he must not officially condemn or 
in the slightest degree reflect on the religious opinions of his 
Roman Catholic subjects.” You deserve, Sir, the thanks of 
all common-sense members of our Anglican branch of the 
Catholic Church for having so concisely and pertinently put 
the case.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Vicars Foors, 
late Vicar of E. Clevedon. 





THE LIBELS ON LORD KITOHENER AND HIS 
SOLDIERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 

Srr,—With reference to the letter in the Spectater of 
February 28rd under the above heading, you may perhaps 
think the following extracts from letters I have had from an 
officer at Middelburg in the Transvaal of sufficient interest to 
be worth publication, tending as they do to show how unwar- 
rantable are “ the lies and treason’ denounced by the writer 
of that letter. On December 4th my correspondent after his 
return with a small column be was in command of wrote; 
— We found a women’s laager at Kranspoort Farm, about 
twenty women and forty children. The Boers don’t seem to 
regard their families, whom they leave apparently with no 
anxiety alone in farms. I am sorry for the poor children, 
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but I have not seen any who look frightened. Our 
men are very kind to all, and a great deal too good for these 
semi-barbarous people. We surprised Field-Cornet Pretorius’s 
farm on November 30th; some arms were found, and soft- 
nosed bullets; these bullets on striking expand like a mush- 
room and cause a fearful wound.” In a letter dated 
January 2nd my correspondent says:—“ A New Year's treat 
was given yesterday to all the children in Middelburg; over 
four hundred appeared and got cakes and tea, &e., Xe, 
games, 60th Band. All except a few were Boer children, 
many belonging to men now trying their best to kill our men 
by fair means or very foul. It is very hard to tell Boer 
children from the British Colonial children one sees in Natal, 
except occasionally, when the offspring of a black Boer is 
unmistakable by colour. The children seemed to enjoy them- 
seves very much, and were clean and nicely dressed.” It is to 
be noted that when these letters were written our troops had 
been some months in that part of the Transvaal, and it is 
not in reason to be supposed that had there been any truth in 
the Pro-Boer papers charging our soldiers with outrage, 
the country Boer women and children would be found 
anywhere remaining unprotected in laagers and farmhousesy 
or that their children would be enjoying themselves at 
entertainments got up for them by our officers.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Emeritus, R.A. 





THE INNER LIFE AND ITS DANGERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—It is quite true that “not to shun and hate this great 
world, but to raise it to a higher level, and so to make it 
correspond to the higher visions of the soul—that is the true 
and larger aim which the more expanded Christianity 
demands,” but the significant Bible text, “He hath set the 
world in their hearts,’ is almost certainly a misquotation. 
The Hebrew word ’olam is taken by Delitzsch, Hengstern- 
berg, Ginsberg, and many others, as well as the margin of the 
Revised Version, in its usual sense of eternity, or better still, 
as the late Dean Plumptre in his admirable commentary on 
Ecclesiastes explains it, the sense of the infinite. How much 
stronger the argument would have been if the writer of your 
article had so quoted the text! For asceticism, like all other 
human systems, is simply a limitation, a cage, which the 
human soul wherein God has placed “the sense of the 
infinite” finds, as it strives after things higher, to be such. 
Or at best it sees it,as Browning puts it, only as the help which 
once used is withdrawn—earth’s ladder which “drops, its 
service done.”—I am, Sir, &c., Gero. Biapon. 
Higher Walton Vicarage, Preston. 





UNIVERSITIES AND FREEDOM OF TEACHING. 
(To Tum EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I trust you will permit one whe is nearer the scene of 
hostilities and may claim an intimate knowledge of the facts 
to assure you that it is quite needless to apprehend that 
academic freedom has suffered, or is like to suffer, at Leland 
Stanford, Jun., University, California (see Spectator, Decem- 
ber 22nd). The much-bruited dismissal of Professor Ross had 
not the remotest connection with his economic opinions, nor 
yet with his teaching of “doctrine unpleasing to the money 
power which had endowed the University.” Professor Ross 
has nowhere ventured to claim anything of the sort. The 
gossip to that effect is purely a newspaper invention, deriving, 
in the first instance, from a notorious personal political 
grudge against Mrs, Stanford. So far from being true that 
“incompetency was neither suggested nor alleged,” the 
precise and only question in Professor Ross’s case was that 
of fitness. The conservative report of the alumni, after 
an exhaustive investigation lasting more than a month, 
confirms and makes public the facts as they were already 
known to those in a position to know them. Professor Ross 
was discharged (after warning and patient probation) for lack 
of dignity, good taste, and kalance. Certainly no English 
University would have tolerated the bad taste and slang of his 
political campaign pamphlet, “An Honest Dollar,” or his 
growing use of slang in the classroom and public lectures, even 
if it were deemed fit that a College Professor should disparage 
the character of the founder of the University which employed 
him,—and also the man whose widow's personal salary paid 
the Professor’s salary. There is no evidence whatever that 





Mrs. Stanford has ever objected to any of Professor Bods 
economic theories. He has nowhere pretended, and does ns 
pretend, nor has investigation of the case discovered that 
his dismissal abridges, threatens, or concerns academic 
freedom of speech or teaching. The fact that he desired to 
continue in his position after it was required of him is-in 
itself sufficient evidence that the newspaper invention is up, 
warranted. There are several sober and every-day reasons 
why Stanford is more unrestricted, less meddled with, than 
probably any other University in America. It is politically 
and pecuniarily independent, which is not the generic casa 
The most richly endowed institution of learning in the world. 
with its twenty-six millions of dollars, it has no potential 
benefactors to cultivate. Its control is vested in its president, 
Politicians, Legislatures, ex officio regents, have no dominion 
over it. The “ money power which endowed it” ceased to be 
a money power in the act; for since her husband’s death Mrs, 
Stanford has turned over to it her vast personal fortune, Al] 
the “Stanford millions” are here, and the surviving donor has 
no more claim on them than respect and gratitude voluntarily 
given her. Under these circumstances (which are undeniable) 
it may seem a little unkind to account as a plutocrat and 
enemy of freedom this lonely old woman of seventy-one who 
has not only given all her substance to the University, and 
pawned her jewels to tide it over while her stocks could not 
yet be sold, but has shown as much wisdom as devotion in 
her relationship as mother of the University. President 
Jordan, of course, is sufficiently known as our leading 
American ichthyologist, Dean of the International Seal Com. 
mission, one of the broadest and most scholarly and leaat 
opportunist of American educators. It is also a matter of 
record, also, that his measures to preserve academic dignity 
and balance have the overwhelming support of the student: 
body, the alumni, and the faculty, as well as the sympathy of 
the most weighty educators throughout the country.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Cuas. F. Lummis ; 
(Member California State Educational Commission), 

Los Angeles, California. 

[We gladly publish Mr. Lummis’s letter. We are extremely 
sorry if we have unjustly given pain to the founder of the Stan- 
ford University. We cannot go into the merits of the particular 
controversy, but our main point remains good. It is that 
there is not sufficient fixity of tenure accorded to the Pro. 
fessors in many of the new American Universities. A Pro- 
fessorship should be a freehold, as it practically is at Oxford 
and Cambridge. There are, we are aware, objections to this 
immobility, but on the whole the advantage is with the system 
which gives a Professor a freehold.—Eb. Spectator. ] 










































CORONATION CEREMONIES. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—It is suggested to me by Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s letter 
in your columns last week that the following account by 
Bishop Cranmer of the Coronation of King Edward VI. 
might be of interest to your readers. I have copied it from 
a volume of “extracts out of MSS. in Bennet Coll. Library 
(Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge) made by Mr. Cory, and 
given to the Library of the Church of Ely by the Rev. Dr. 
Ralph Perkins, Prebendary.” The following extract is at 
p. 783 of the volume, and is headed thus :— 


“The Coronation of King Edward the Sizth on Shrove Sunday, 
being the 20th day of February, A° 1546, at Monastery of 
Westminster, Written with Archbp. Cranmer’s own hand. 


First a goodly stage richly hang’d wh. Cloth of Gold and 
Cloth of Arras, and the steps from Quire coutaining 22 steps 
of height and down to the High Altar but 15 steps goodly 
carpetted where the Kings Grace should tread on wh. his Nobles. 
Secondly, the High Altar richly garnished with diverse and 
costly jewells and ornamts. of much estimation and value, and 
also the Tombs on each side richly hanged wh. fine Gold Arras. 
Thirdly, in the midst of the stage was a certain thing made of 
ceven stepps of height all round where the Kgs. Ma* Chair 
Royal stode, and he sate therein after he was crowned at the 
Masse. While fourthly, at 9 cf the Clock all Westminster Quite 
was in their Copes and 3 goodly crosses before them and atter 
them other 3 goodly rich crosse3 and the Kings Chapeli with the 
children following all in scarlet wh, surplices and Copes 00 
their backs, and after them 10 Bishops in scarlet wh. their 
Rochetts and rich Copes on their backs and their mitres on theit 
heads, did set forth at the West Door of Westminster towards the 
Kings p’lace, there to receive hisGrace. And my Ld. of Canter- 
bury, wh. his crosse before him alone, and his mitre on bis 
head, and so passed forth in order as before is said. And win 
a certain space after was certain blew clotues laid abroad in the 
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Church flo re against the Kings coming, and so all the 
Palace, even to York Place. And after this the Kgs. Mat 


a to Westminster Church to his Coronation, Unction, 
and Confirmation as hereafter followeth. First gentlemen 
9 and2 in order. Then Esqs. 2 and 2 in order, then Knights 
>and 2 in order, then Aldermen of London in scarivt 2 and 2 in 
order, and the Kings attorney in scarlet going with Ralph 
Warren, the oldest alderman, and the two sheriffs of London 
following in scarlet. Then Lords 3 and 3 in order and my Lord 
Chief Baron my Lord Montague and my Ld. Chief Judg of 
Evgland in gowns of black velvet with Hoods of crimson velvett 
and collars of Gold about their necks. Then Councell 3 and 
three in order, then the Embassadors, and then Earls. Then my 
Ld. great Master and my Ld. of Darby and my Ld. Privy Seal 
and it either of their hands a sword. My Lda. great Master's 
gword did signifie the sword of Justice for the Commonalty. My 
L' of Darby’s sword did signifie the sword of Peace, because it had 
a blunt point. And my Ld. Privy Seals sword did signifie the 
gword of Justice for the Spiritualty, all in the Parliament Robes 
then my Ld. of Rutland with the spurs in his Parliamt Robes. 
Then the Earl of Arundell with the Gilt Rod in his Parliamt 
Robes and wy Ld. Mayor of London in Scarlet. Then my Ld. Mar- 
quess Dorset with the Sceptre with the Holy Ghost on the Top in 
his Parliamt Robe. Then the Duke of Somerset Ld. Protector with 
the Crown in his hand in his Parliamt Robe with the Golden 
Ball in his hand. ‘hen my Ld. Chancellor in his Parliamt Robes 
bearing the sword of Governance before the King’s Grace. Then 
the Kings Mati** Person kKoyal between the Bishop of Durham 
and the Karl of Shrewsbury under the Canopy borne by the 4 
Barons of Cinque Ports, then a nobleman bearing the Kings 
train up. ‘Chen Sir Anthony Browne and all the Privy 
Chamber following in order, then the Pensioners, then the 
Guard in their rich coats with Gilt Bills, besides a great 
number of Tipstaves which were my Ld. Protector’s servants. 
When the Kys Mat with his nobles came to the Place of 
his Coronation, within a while after his Grace was removed 
into a chair of crimson velvett, and borne in the chair between 
2 nobl2man unto the north side of the stage and shewed to 
the People, and these words spoken to the People by 
wy Lod of Canterbury in this manner saying, Sirs, 
Here I present unto you King Edward, the rightfull 
inheritor of the Crown of this Realm whose Coronation 
Unction and Confirmation is this day appointed by the nobles of 
this Realme wherefor all yee that be come this day to do your 
Homage service and bounden duty be ye willing to do the same. 
To the which all the People cried with a loud voice and 
sd. Yea, Yea, Yea, and cried Kg. Edward, and praid Jesu 
save King Edward, and so to the south side in like manner, 
and so to the east side, and to the west side. After this 
his Grace was borne down to the High Altar in his chair and 
there sate bareheaded and all the noblest Peers of the Realme 
were about his Grace and my Ld. of Canterbury Principall 
and there said certain Prayers and Godly Psalms over his 
Grace and Quire answered with goodly singing and organs 
playing and Trumpets blowing. ‘hen after a certain Unction 
blessing and singing of his Gr. he was borne into a place by the 
High Altar where the King use always to kneel at the levation of 
the Parliamt Masse, and there his Grace was made ready of New 
Garments and after a certain space brought forth between 2 
Nobleman and sat before the High Altar bare-headed, then after 
a while his Grace was anointed in the Breast in soals of his feet 
his elbows his wrists of his hands and his crown of his head with 
virtuous prayers said by the Bp. of Canterbury and sung by the 
Quire, Then anon after this a goodly forecloth of Red Tinsell Gold 
was holden over his head and my Ld. of Canterbury kneeling on his 
knees and his Grace prostrate before the Altar and anointed his 
back. Then after this my Ld, of Cant’. arose and stood up and 
the forecloth taken away. Then my Ld. Protector D. of Somer- 
set held the Crown in his hand a certain space and immediately 
after begun ‘Te Deum with the Organs going and Quire singing 
and the Trumpets playing in the battlements of the Church then 
immediately after that was the Crown set on the Kings Maji** 
head by them two and after that another crown and so his Gr. 
was crowned wh. 3 crowns. ‘The Crown of England remain- 
ing on his head and the other two crowns on the Altar. 
Then immediately after kneeled down my Ld. Chancellor 
and delivered to his Grace the Sword which he did beare 
which was the Sword of the Governance. Then kneeled 
down my Ld. Marquess Dorset High Constable of England and 
delivered to the Kings Ma'* his sceptre. Then the Duke of 
Suffolk kneeled down and delivered his Grace the Ball of Gold, 
then the Earl of Arundell kneeled down and gave the Golden 
Rod, then the Earl of Rutland kneeled down in like manner and 
gave his Grace the spurrs. Then the Earle of Shrewsbury did 
put on his gauntlet and did stay up his Graces hands and imme- 
diately after his Grace was borne to the high stage where his 
Grace sat crowned in his chaire Royall att masse, while with 
certain nobles ubout the chair Royall then the Lords iu order 
kneeled down and kissed his Grace’s right foot and after held 
their hands between his Grace’s hands and kissed his Grace’s left 
cheeke, and so did their homage. And then after this done 
began a Masse of the Holy Ghost by my Lord of Canterbury, 
with goodly singing in the Quire and Organs going. Then at 
offering time the Kys Gr. offered to the altar a pound of Gold, a 
loat of bread, and a chalice with wine. Then after the Levation 
of the Masse there was read by my Ld. Chancellor in the presence 
of all the nobles a general pardon granted by King Henry the 
8th, Father to the Liege Ld. the King that now 1s, that all shall 
be pardoned that have offended before the 27th day of January 
last past, Reserving the Duke of Norfolk Henry Courtney and 
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Foskewe, and others that be out of the Kgs. Maie* Realme, and 
have there pardon out between this and the 28th day of January 
in Ao 1548.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., 


Deanery, Ely, 
THE CHRISTIANS OF TURKEY. 


{To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPxcTaTOR.”] 
Sir,—While attempting, with his customary pretension to 
familiarity with Eastern matters, to correct a sentence in 
your review on “Turkey in Europe” (January 26th) Canon 
MacColl has allowed himself to make several gross misstate- 
ments concerning the position of native Christians in Turkey 
before thelaw. He says: “ They [the Capitulations] afford no 
protection at all to the Sultan’s Christian subjects; for these 
there is practically no protection at all.” The Capitulations are 
treaty privileges accorded by the Porte to subjects of foreign 
States residing or travelling in the Ottoman Empire. Neither 
Turkey nor any other State could grant such exterritorial 
privileges to its ownsubjects. Continuing in the same strain, 
Canon MacColl says: “Their [the Christians’] theoretical 
status as ‘ Tributaries’ is in practice quite worthless.” We 
(the people of Turkey at large) have almost forgotten the term 
“Tributaries,” which Canon MacColl seems to imagine is still 
in use. He further maintains: ‘“ They [the Christians] are not 
allowed to bear arms.” ‘True, but neither are the Mahom- 
medans; by the Ottoman law no civilian may bear arms. How- 
ever, the Christians have on several recent occasions shown that 
they are, in fact, pretty well armed, and it is not impossible 
that they may give further practical proofs of this if unluckily 
for themselves they are again misled by their so¢-disant friends 
in the West. Your correspondent’s statements about the 
non-validity of Christian evidence against Mussulmans and 
the non-existence of evidence given by one Mussulman 
against another and in favour of a Christian must, it seems 
to me, be intended to mislead. The actual laws of the 
Ottoman Empire are modelled upon the French judicial 
system; the Koranic law being now confined exclusively to 
matters dealing directly with religion. The numbers of 
Christian Judges and lawyers in modern Ottoman Courts is 
not inconsiderable. If Canon MacColl’s strong prejudice 
against Mussulmans will not allow him to believe what I have 
said, let him apply to the Turkish Ambassador in London. 
His Excellency Costaki Pasha is a Greek and a Christian, and 
was Procureur-Général for the High Courts of Constanti- 
nople, and he was also Professor of Procedures of the Criminal 
Law at the Law College in that city.—I am, Sir, e., 
Hain Hain. 


CHARLES W. STUBBS, 








BROOKE LAMBERT. 
[“JustTUM ET TENACEM PROPOSITI VIRUM.”] 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The late Vicar of Greenwich had the old-fashioned 
Englishman’s love for Horace. And the man may be known 
in no small measure from his book, “a Man, a fair man, and 
firm of purpose.” His, indeed, was a type of English Church- 
manship which is fast disappearing from our midst, not 
without loss both to Church and State. And its traditions 
demand recognition in the name of the commonweal. He 
was a Churchman, but the Man came first,—a man of the 
world, a lover of good dinners and good stories; yet even 
those who knew him thus knew him, if they knew him at all, 
to be still more a lover of good causes. The chairman to- 
night of a dinner, ready with his toast and his repartee, but 
the chairman an hour later at a midnight meeting of the 
Tramway Union; and next morning in his library-chair, at 
half-past six, breakfast over, buried in his book, or sermon, 
or report, or letters, which were never late. Laborabat, he 
tried to work,—he wished that to be the only word on his 
tomb. Work had become to him what his mill was to the 
miller in the old English song,—wife, child, and something 
more. But always in the miller’s spirit: “I care for 
nobody, no, not I, and nobody cares for me.” He 
went his own way, and wanted everybody else to go 
theirs. He cared intensely, though he seldom showed it, 
for his friends and for the friendless. He knew exactly what 
he wanted to do, and, like a Roman road, he went straight at 
it. He left his mark on everything to which he put his band, 
notably on the administration of charity and the Poor-law in 
all their branches. He had a truly Roman gift for organisa. 
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tion; but he always sought to play the réle of candid friend, 
even to his own institutions. Though no Gallio in matters 
ecclesiastical or political, he loved to keep an open mind, 
and he tried to keep an open field for all comers. These 
principles, crowned by the conviction that religion was 
a national interest and not a preserve of the ecclesiastical 
Orders, constituted his Broad Churchmanship. They were 
the grounds of his sober enthusiasm for an Establishment. 
Pity it seems that his realised ideal of a parish church which 
could tolerate all forms of worship and utilise all schools of 
thought, working in perfect harmony with Dissenters and 
Secularists without her pale for the common weal, did not 
find scope in the wider circle of Cathedral life. But the 
example of his statesmanship, founded in personal manliness, 
firmness, and fairness, remains.—I am, Sir, &c., U. 





AN EPITAPH FROM MARVELL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—From one of the “Letters of T. E. Brown” I venture 
to quote the following passage :—‘“ The epitaph by Marvell is 
one of the noblest things I ever saw. You have introduced 
me to a veritable treasure. How, and when did you find it? 
..... Treasure trove, and no mistake! You'll have to 
surrender it to the Crown.” The excuse for the quotation lies 
in the last sentence, for this is the epitaph referred to :— 
“ Enough; and leave the rest to fame ; 
"Tis to commend her, but to name.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., C, 


POETRY. 


A CASUALTY. 
STERN lips to some their doom convey, 
To some with tears ’tis said : 
As idle gossip of the day 
T learnt my love was dead. 
Evita FULLER MAITLAND. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN ON THE STORY OF LADYSMITH.* 


WE have read many books on the war, and the tale of those 
which we shall never read grows daily bigger. Every affair 
has been described a dozen times, the smallest skirmish has 
found its chronicler, and there are signs that popular 
interest in the memorable events will be choked by a flood of 
printed matter. There is all the more reason, then, to draw 
attention to what is perhaps the best in the whole list of 
war-books, Mr. Donald Macdonald’s narrative of the 
siege of Ladysmith. With the exceptions of Mr. G. W. 
Steevens’s brilliant fragment, and Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
able and suggestive war studies, we have no hesitation in 
saying that in the proper merits of war correspondence 
this book is far ahead of any other. The author 
modestly describes himself as “an Australian novice,” with 
no experience of fighting, but he had from the first what is 
more important, a keen and vigorous mind and the eye of the 
true observer. In words full of light and colour he tells 
without rhetoric the things which he saw with his own eyes, 
and the feelings which he shared in common with some 
thousands of men. The book is, indeed, no less a private 
diary than a history, for it deals as much with the inner life 
of the mind as the events of the beleaguerment. It is the 
work of one who is alive to the ironies and comedies of life, 
who has an artist’s eye for scenery and weather, and at the 
same time can tell of a military movement with luminous 
precision. Above all, the author's temper is perfect; his 
comments are at all times tolerant, sympathetic, and con- 
spicuously well bred, and yet he has that infectious en- 
thusiasm which is the birthright of his countrymen. To read 
his book is to realise how admirable a thing is Australian 
loyalty, and how warmth of feeling can be combined with a 
genuine distinction of manner. We have had examples of 
the tactless, noisy correspondent produced by the Colonies, 
but Mr. Macdonald has shown that the new Commonwealth 
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can also send us a writer who yields to no one in the best 
qualities of vigour and refinement. 


In reviewing such a book it is useless to follow the chrono. 
logical order of events, and we can only glance at some of the 
many striking incidents which stand out from the pages 
The journal of the siege was not punctuated by many active 
adventures. The various night sorties, Christmas Day, the 
desperate attack on Cesar’s Hill, the distant echo of doings 
on the Tugela, and then the terrible era of horse-meat oat 
despair, closed by the Relief,—such were the milestones in its 
history. The tale of the seventeen hours’ continuous fighting 
on Cesar’s Hill is so long and so minute that it cannot is 
quoted from, but it is as spirited an account of a battle asq 
man need wish. But take this of the Devons before theiy 
great charge :— 

“The fight is a medley of mixed impressions, jostling each 

other for a moment’s existence ere passing away, but the getting 
ready is unforgettable...... The line of brown riflemen 
stretched away to the left of us, and it seemed that every trivial 
action of every man there had become an epic. One noticed most of 
all the constant moistening of the drylips,and the frequent raising 
of the water-bottles for a last hurried mouthful. One man 
tightened a belt, another brought his cartridges handier to his 
right hand, though he was not to use them. It was something 
to ease the strain of waiting...... Then the low clinking, 
quivering sound of the steel which died away from us in a trickle 
down the ranks as the bayonets were fixed—and a dry, harsh, 
artificial laugh, in strong contrast to the quiet of the scene— 
everything heard easily somehow above the rush and clatter of 
the storm, and lost only for an instant in the sudden bursts of 
thunder.” 
But best of all, perhaps, is the account of the scene at the 
Relief, when every nation on earth seemed to have mingled in 
the rush to the river, from the red-fezzed Malay to the 
Kaffir. One officer stopped ata street channel, and had not 
strength to step over it. ‘I lifted him to the other side, but 
it was no trouble, he was as light asa child.” And here isa 
fine story :—‘“ An old Kaffir woman tottered along the footpath, 
the tears streaming down her face. ‘Listen to her,’ said a 
Natal farmer. ‘That’s good; isn’t it?’ I could listen, but 
not understand, so he interpreted. The words the Kaflir 
woman spoke were really the sentiment of that time of 
triumph, ‘The English can conquer everything but death; 
why can’t they conquer death ?’” 

The high spirits of the garrison rose superior to this, the 
most horrible form of war. The Gordons played the Light 
Horse at football, and when a shell dropped on the 
ground sneaked a goal under cover of the smoke, 
Cricket was played constantly, and on the hundred-and- 
first day of the siege the Manchesters flashed the message 
“Ladysmith still batting.’ Even in the worst times there 
were parties for bridge; and in the midst of disease men 
were amused by reflecting that there was no case in the town 
of delirium tremens. Mr. Macdonald has imported this spirit 
into his pages, and is alive to the odd side of things, as when 
he notes that one of the people concerned with the very deadly 
Colt automatic gun was a Socialist leader who had adopted 
this new plan for levelling-up the masses. He is justly severe 
upon the system of private sales by auction, but he gives 
full praise to the merchants who gave up all thoughts of gain. 
On the conduct of the Boers he seems to us to write with 
admirable fairness. He records one or two disgraceful acts, 
clearly proven, but he is ready to admit that such misdeeds 
are inseparable from even the best-conducted war. As troops 
he finds our only superiority to the Dutch to lie in our artillery 
work, and he freely grants them on many occasions “a daring 
and disregard of consequences worthy of the finest troops in 
the world.” He is indignant with the writers who describe 

the Boer as posturing on the battlefield, as when some of them 
sang their old Dutch hymns round the open graves at 
Nicholson's Nek. He points out the difficulties which beset 
an actor amid the sights and sounds of the battlefield after a 
fight. “Nero fiddling over burning Rome is a simple-minded, 
whole-hearted musician as compared with those who can play 
the mountebank over even an enemy’s dead.” 
The book, as we have said, is as much as anything an 
analysis of the psychology of siege and battle. The writer 
traces the progress from comfort to anxiety, and then to 
shattered nerves, and last of all to sheer dogged suffering 
All is done skilfully and truly, in plain language, with none of 
the cant jargon which seems to beset most men who write 
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about the human mind. But the result is a memorable 
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‘ture in which we see the incidents of war not in theatrical 
exaggeration, but in sober reality. Mr. Macdonald is so far 
from being a mere blower of the trumpet that he is never so 
impressive as when he is lamenting this necessary evil of the 
world. If we had space we might quote many eloquent 
passages, but we will content ourselves with this :— 
“You came home worn down in body and spirits by the strain 
d by the heat, too tired to talk, too hot to sleep, too apathetic 
2 eat, and with nothing to drink. And back to you like a 
ockery came that Shakespearian expression of despair, ‘'To- 
p ow—and to-morrow—and to-morrow.’ Lastly, the mosquitoes 
took you to their keeping until daylight, when the flies carried on 
the work, and a sick and sleepless man cursed from the very depth 
of his soul all who would appeal from God’s high gift of reason to 
Satan’s remedy of the sword. And came to one then, asa lightning 
flash, the thought that even in our greatest, most inspiring 
victories, when the bubble of enthusiasm was for the brief moment 
glorious in the sunshine, the other side were suffering and dying.” 
And it is only in closing that he adds: “ You will be apt to 
forget, perhaps, that the long corttge of the victims of wrong 
and error never ends, and that the consequences, could they 
be gathered together on the one field, would be more grim and 


sanguinary even than this.” 


morr 


The book is filled with hairbreadth escapes and swiden 
tragedies, some of them too gruesome to quote. We see the 
population becoming inured to horrors, growing wary about 
shells, and falling back to something of that unconcern which 
alone could make resistance possible. In days when men 
were killed in impossible ways and saved by miracles, a kind 
of grim fatalism could be the only rule of life. In the midst 
of this apathy the writer kept his senses keen and critical to 
the last, and his impressions are as fresh of the Relief as of 
the first isolation. In conclusion we may note a feature in 
the book which has especially pleased us. Mr. Macdonald is 
an Australian, and he has an unfailing sentiment for his own 
land, A brave deed by a countryman delights him, and he is 
never tired of telling about the deeds of the gallant Dr. 
Hornibrook, the Australian doctor. But at the same time he 
has a quite peculiar interest in his fellow-Colonials of Natal. 
It is the Natal Volunteers who have the bump of locality, it 
is the Natal men who are the most useful scouts, and after a 
fine eulogy of the young Englishman, he notes with pleasure 
how many were serving in the Volunteer corps of Natal. He 
goes out of his way to describe all the doings of the incom- 
parable Imperial Light Horse. Indeed, if we seek an instance 
of true Colonial Imperialism, whose existence some may deny 
but all must hope for, we may find it in an admirable form in 
this brilliant and high-spirited book. 
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BISHOPS ON THE CHEAP.* — 


“Tae Church of England has lost its hold on the people 
because the Bishops have too much money.” Such is Mr. 
Handley’s contention “ writ short.” He raises other issues, 
some of them without any visible connection with this “ fatal 
opulence.” He complains, for instance, that no contemporary 
Churchman has written a book which has caught hold of the 
multitude in the way that has been done by Mr. Sheldon’s In 
His Steps. But his chief aim is to show that the Bishops are 
paid far too well, and that this excess is fatal to their useful- 
ness, and, more or less, to the usefulness of every one else who 
does, or tries to do, the work of the Church. He thus opens 
up a very large subject. We have a few words to say about 
it,and about the treatment which it receives in this volume. 








One acknowledgment we wish to make at once. This is a 
remarkably well-written and vigorous book. We think that | 
Mr. Handley makes some mistakes; he fails to see both 
sides of the questions which he discusses; he is not 
always just. But he has given us an excellent piece 
of literary work. And he certainly hits some blots. | 
The Church, we are told, has lost, or has failed to gain, hold 
on the people. “Lost” and “failed to gain” do not mean 
the same thing. Can we look back to any golden age in | 
which the Church possessed something wléch she does not | 
possess now? Let us begin with a retrospect as far as the | 
Reformation, What are we to say about the period between 
the accession of Elizabeth and the Revolution? Did Whit- 
gift and Laud preside over an Establishment which com- 
manded the almost unanimous love of the nation? What 





* The Fi i MA ae a 
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did Butler and Wesley—not by any means good friends—say 
about the next century ? What was the condition of things 
which Charles Simeon and the Oxford leaders, taking, as they 
did, very different points of view, agreed in deploring? If we 
go back to the Reformation times what do we find? Wycliffe 
and his followers were not satisfied with their own tignes. 
The age before Wycliffe was sunk in an apathy so 
dull that the “coming of the friars” was needed to 
awaken something like life The “ages of faith,’ when we 
have a chance of looking below the surface, show strata 
which are certainly not all gold. And the Bishops, .a 
caviller might object, were “opulent” to a degree which 
dwarfs all modern episcopal revenues, even those of Londcn, 
Durham, and Winchester before the financial changes of 1837. 
We acknowledge and lament the fact that great masses of the 
people are outside the borders of the Church, not hostile, it is 
true, but simply indifferent. Nor is it only the “working 
man” who is in this mood of alienation. The same may be said 
of man generally as distinguished from woman. Go into an 
ordinary town church and you will find the female worshippers 
are in the proportion of five, ten, or even twenty to one, as 
compared with the male. For this we must find some other 
cause than the “ fatal opulence.” Mr. Handley certainly fails 
to prove that the Bishops have something to do with it when 
he contrasts the crowds that attended the funeral of 
Mrs. Booth (of the Salvation Army) with the modest 
assemblage that was present at the obsequies of Arch- 
bishop Benson. There was a service for Mrs. Booth 
at Olympia, and the interment took place at Abney 
Park Cemetery. Dr. Benson was buried at Canterbury. 
Apparently it did not occur to Mr. Handley to think what 
would have happened if the circumstances had been reversed, 
if the last honours had been paid to Mrs. Booth at Canterbury 
and to the Archbishop in London. All that he says about 
classes and masses @ propos of this comparison is, we think, 
irrelevant, and proves nothing but his own onesidedness. 
He makes, we willingly own, some points; he says some 
very true things, and says them well; but we do not think 
that, on the whole, he makes out his case. 


And now about the “fatal opulence.” Mr. Handley 
quotes a Bishop’s detailed statement of income and 
expenditure (given by Dr. Ingram, now suffragan Bishop 
of Stepney), and criticises it, not, we feel constrained to say, 
in a very fair or generous spirit. The Bishop, for instance, 
puts down £2,500 for the expense of keeping up the 
house, with all the entertainment necessary, or, at least, 
expedient (all classes condemn, and the clergy even more 
emphatically than others, the prelate who shows any back- 
wardness in this respect). One item is the reception of 
ordination candidates. It is really ridiculous to urge as a 
criticism upon this that a guest does not cost more than five 
shillings a day. The establishment has to be habitually kept 
up on w scale which admits the reception from time to time 
of twelve guests (the average number of candidates). That 
means a large house and a large establishment. The cost of 
stables must be added, and any one who will take the trouble 
to see what one of the Co-operative Societies charges for the 
yearly use of a carriage will see that £400 would not be too 
much for this item alone. A house with, say, twenty-four bed- 
rooms, stables, and appropriately large garden would certainly 
cost £2,500. Mr. Handley objects, of course, to the scale of 
the whole. We agree with him to a certain extent. Some 
of the Bishops’ palaces—the word, we allow, is not a 
happy one—are too large. They were meant for prelates 
of the old magnificent sort. Sometimes the necessary ex- 
penses of entry actually limit the choice of the Bishop. 
At one vacancy of York, for instance, it was currently 
reported that one qualification for the new Archbishop was 
this,—he must be young enough to insure his life at a 


| moderate rate. The family of a recent occupant of this See 


suffered much from this cause. We agree, again, that £450 
for fees is a preposterous charge. But what does Mr. 
Handley propose? He would cut down the income to £2,500, 
This, we venture to say, would do no good at all. It would 
make no difference to the view which the man in the street 
takes of the affair. If our author had said 45)), there would 
have been something in it. An eminent Radical politician is 
credited with the opinion that no man is worth, or ought to 
have, more than £500 a year. Insecular affairs this condition 
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of affairs is very remote; in ecclesiastical it is conceivable. 
There is even something to be said for it. Dr. Magee once said 
of Disestablishment: “It would go near to drowning us, but 
we should get rid of the fleas.” There is something in that. If 
there were no temptation in the way of loaves and fishes 
thege would be no parasites. But should we not be 
obliged to go further still? There are vast numbers of 
persons to whom a maximum of five hundred is as potent a 
temptation as one of five thousand is to others. We should 
have the fleas still, only they would be of a meaner kind. There 
is really no tenable stopping-place till we reach no payment 
at all. As for taking a whole world of trouble in order to cut 
down £4,500 to £2,500, it is nothing else than ridiculous. 
Some details might be changed with advantage, and when a 
good opportunity offers. Itis arguable, forinstance, that Fulham 
Palace is of doubtful benefit. Bishopsthorpe, Auckland Castle, 
Farnham Castle, are inconveniently large. But, on the whole, 
we are not disposed to make any revolutionary changes. We 
should like to diminish the expenses of Bishops, but not their 
incomes. As for their “opulence” under present con- 
ditions, it is a delusion. But they ought to be well 
paid, as well paid as the Judges, for instance, especially 
as they must necessarily be liable to much larger obliga- 
tions in the way of expenditure. We may well revert 
to the wit and wisdom of Sydney Smith. He tells us that 
we must take the English people as they are, and “carve out 
an Establishment suited to them, however unfit for Early 
Christianity in barren and conquered Judea.” Of Bishops; 
indeed, he was not very fond. He thought that they spared 
themselves and plundered Deans and Canons, and he delighted 
to make fun of them,—to picture Henry of Exeter refusing to 
take a light half-sovereign from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and his episcopal brethren objecting to the truck 
principle, which would give them shovel-hats and sermon- 
cases instead of cash. But he was a staunch advocate of the 
“prize” system. Of that system very little is left. It would 
be folly, indeed, to make high place in the Church a 
positive penalty. We want a well-educated gentleman, 
who will be able to educate his sons and daughters 
as well as he is educated himself, mix on equal terms with 
the highest classes in society, use an ungrudging hospitality, 
and keep an open hand for numberless claims. If we 
can get such Bishops we shall do well. Mr. Handley 
holds up to our admiration Bishop Fraser of Manchester. 
That admiration we willingly give. But Bishop Fraser was 
a bachelor till five years before his death. Had he come to 
his See with a wife and children, he could not have done 
what he did. And there are other types of Bishops not less 
admirable. There was Dr. Christopher Wordsworth of 
Lincoln, not always very wise, but a true saint. He spent 
his £4,500 a year, and spent it well, and was not one whit 
less a saint for so doing. Let us all “clear our minds of 
cant.” 





SPAIN AFTER THE WAR.* 


THIs is in many respects the best tourist's book on Spain that 
has been written since the Rev. J. H. Rose produced in 1875 
and 1877 his volumes, Untrodden Spain and Among the 
Spanish People. Mr. Rose travelled more among the byways 
of Spain than our authoress has done, and he looked at Spain 
and things Spanish with a man’s eye; while Spanish High- 
ways and Byways, both in that which it includes and that 
which it omits, is eminentiy a woman’s book. There is no 
direct mention of politics or of economics. There is no fore- 
casting the political future of Spain, not even a surmise as to 
whether the spirit of Old or of the New Spain is likely to pre- 
vail in the near future. But, better than this, the writer 
brings before us Spain as it is to-day, with all its contradic- 
tions, paradoxes, and anomalies; Spain with its kindliness 
and its high-bred courtesy, its poetry and undying charm. its 
brightness and intelligence; Spain with its cruelties and its 
bigotry, its ignorance and its sloth, its intoxication of wordy 
eloquence, which does not lead to action, but rather serves to 
paralyse it; which strives to hide its disgust at its impotence 
in the present by extravagant and impotent laudation of the 
past,—a Spain and a people whom we cannot help liking; on 








* Spanish Highways and Byways. By Katharine Lee Bates. Mlustrated with 
many Engravings from Photographs, London: Macmillan & Co, [8s, 6d, net.] 
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whom foreigners who have been once admitted to their 
intimacy can never look back without feelings of gratetyl 
remembrance. 

At first sight Mrs. Bates seems heavily handicapped in her 
endeavour to write a good book on Spain. She is an American 
of the United States, and she travelled in Spain just when the 
hearts of the people were at their sorest at the loss of all that 
remained to them of their vast Colonial Empire. Then she jg 
strongly Protestant, and her special friends are among the 
leaders of the Protestant movement in Spain. She is enthy. 
siastic over Mrs. Gulich’s endeavour to give an education to 
Spanish girls after the model of that of the United States, 
But in spite of these hindrances, she met with nothing but 
kindness from Spaniards of all ranks, and an eager respons 
to her desire to understand them. The reason is that she did 
not rush into Spain equipped with only an imperfect acquaint. 
ance with the language. One of the most pathetic incidents 
of the book is the narrative of how she learnt Spanish in Paris 
from a nun who had been in Manila at the time of its capture 
by the Americans :— 

“© Now truly, truly,’ asks the pupil, ‘were you not the least 

bit frightened that morning of the battle? ’—* Frightened? 
Oh no! There were no guns between us and Paradise. From 
early dawn we heard the firing, and hour after houc we knelt 
before the altar and prayed to the Mother of God to comfort the 
souls of the brave men who were dying for la patria, but we 
were not frightened.’ And when pressed still more closely, she 
replied: ‘Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth. As with per. 
sons so with nations. Those that are not of His fold He gives 
over to their fill of vainglory and greed and power, but the 
Catholic nations He cleanses again and again in the bitter waters 
of defeat—ah ! in fire and blood! Yet the end is not yet.” 
We seem to hear across the centuries the echo of 
Rivadeneyra’s Tratado de la Tribulacion, written after the 
defeat of the Great Armada. The spirit of Santa Teresa js 
not yet extinct in Spain, and it is still hard to measure the 
real strength of the reactionary forces there. But this sad. 
ness is not the prevailing tone of the book; on the contrary, 
it is brightly written. As Mrs. Bates had learned Spanish, 
she and her companions wisely lived with Spaniards as much 
as possible. She did not pass her whole time in hotels, nor 
deliver herself over to the tender mercies of the conventional 
hotel guides. She tried to see things with Spanish eyes, or at 
least impartially. Then she is a passionate lover of children 
and of children’s games. She enjoys the poetry of Spanish 
folk-lore songs, and translates them admirably. They who 
are not quite so fond of infants and their games may think 
that there is almost too much of this ; others will ask themselves 
how it is that illiterate Spanish children can sing and delight 
in ballads like those on the death of General Prim, and on 
the death of Queen Mercedes, and others given in the chapter 
on “ The Choral Games of Spanish Children,” and that the result 
of our School Board, and even higher education, should be in 
poetry only the ditties of the music-halls. There is evidently 
something to be said on behalf of the older and lower 
civilisation. 

Yet even in Spain old customs are beginning to die out. 
The Eve of St. John is no longer kept up in Madrid as it used 
to be. Our author set herself resolutely to see everything 
that is peculiarly Spanish. Thus she forced herself to witness 
a bull-fight, and describes well the brilliant glow of colour, 
and the catching, if savage, enthusiasm of the spectators; 
but it aroused in her an indignant horror at the cruelty, 
which did not subside for weeks. Yet even here she 
tries to be fair to the Spaniards, and the chapter concludes 
with the following dialogue between herself and her host :— 
“*Animals are only animals; they are not Christians.— 
‘Who were the Christians in that circus?’ I asked. ‘How 
could devils have been worse than we ?’—He half glanced 
toward the morning paper, but was too kindly to express his 
thought. It was not necessary. I had read the paper, which 
gave half a column to a detailed account of a recent lynching, 
with torture, in the United States.” 

More pleasing are her descriptions of the great Church 
festivals,—the Holy Week at Seville, the Feast of San Isidoro 
at Madrid, and the Feast of Santiago at Compostella. The 
first is illustrated with reproductions of excellent photographs 
of the celebrated pasos, the gorgeously clad effigies of scenes 
of the Passion, which are carried in procession through the 
streets. Through some strange carelessness of printer oF 
binder, these and the other illustrations, which would have 
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really assisted the reader if in their proper places, are scat- 
tered haphazard throughout the book, and are rendered com- 
yaratively useless. This and a little padding are the only 
drawbacks to the full en joyment of a work which gives the truest 
picture of Spain that we have seen for a long time. Two chap- 
ters may be especially selected as giving material for thought : 
«A Function in Granada,” in honour of a young Spanish 
cet who died in St. Petersburg, and that on “The Funeral 
of Castelar.” The author brings out admirably the contrasts 
and contradictions of Spanish life and character; she does not 
search into the underlying causes which have produced this 
conflict and these contradictions. In literature and art she 
marxs them thus: “Cervantes is as true a facet of many- 
sided Spain as Calderon, and Velazquez as Murillo.” The 
imnorance and prejudice of Spanish women are often startling, 
but the intellectual ability of Spanish girls is acknowledged 
by all who have tried to teach them, and “so far as a stranger 
could see, education had enhanced in them the Spanish 
radiance and charm, while arming these with wisdom, power, 
and resource.” Certainly “a circle of cultivated Spaniards 
is one of the most charming groups on earth.” Somewhat 
long as the book is, we still regret that the writer was not 
able to carry out her contemplated journey to Saragossa, 
Barcelona, Valencia, and the Balearic Isles, and thus to see 
another side of many-sided Spain. This is a book to be read 
by all who wish to know Spaniards, and especially Spanish 
women and children, as they really are. 





A CENTURY OF SCOTTISH HISTORY.* 

Ir Sir Henry Craik had given to his most solid, interesting, 
and valuable book some such title as “The Foundations of 
Modern Scotland”? he would have indicated its object more 
clearly than he has done by describing it as “A Century of 
Scottish History,” and would have saved himself and it from 
a good deal of facile and minute criticism. These volumes 
stand midway between monographs on such episodes in that 
century of Scottish development which they cover as the 
Rising of 1745 and the Disruption of 1843 on the one hand, 
and the “comprehensive” narratives of writers like Stan- 
hope, Scott,and Hill Burton, while they do not overflow with de- 
tail—and prejudice—like “Jupiter” Carlyle’s Autobiography, 
Ramsay's Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century, 
and Cockburn’s Journal. It is really a series of estimates of 
the various contents of the caldron from which, after a con- 
siderable period of seething, there emerged the Scotland whose 
notable features Englishmen of middle age are tolerably 
familiar with,—Jacobitism, Moderatism, Episcopalianism, 
Dissent, Toryism, Whiggery, distinctively Scottish philosophy 
and literature, the economics of Adam Smith on the one hand, 
and of Thomas Chalmers on the other. But then the word 
“history” occurs in Sir Henry’s title-page, and he deals with 
his subject—or rather subjects—chronologically. So it would 
be the easiest thing in the world to point out how, in his 
anxiety to secure breadth of view, he has sacrificed many a 
favourite national narrowness, how he has ignored this “ re- 
vival” or that “ heresy hunt,” how he has omitted to mention 
a great printer, or banished a minor poet to a footnote, 


Undoubtedly these volumes, regarded even from what we 
imagine to be its author's standpoint, exhibit a certain weak- 
ness both in sense of proportion and in spirit of criticism. 
Considering the limited amount of space at his disposal, Sir 
Henry gives at least twice as many pages as were necessary to 
the leading events which elapsed between the Union of Scotland 
with England and the Rising of 45. We could well have 
been spared the somewhat elaborate accounts we have here of 
the Massacre of Glencoe, of Mar’s abortive rising in 1715, and 
even of the '45 itself. All that was necessary in this connection 
—in addition of course, to such excellent historical portraits 
as those of the Young Pretender, Lord Lovat, and above all, 
Duncan Forbes of Culloden—was a brief narrative justifying 
such a sound piece of historical characterisation as this which 
sums up the fatal initial blundering of the Scottish Jacobites : 

“The failure of the resistance to the Union marked a distinct 
downward progress in the fortunes of the Jacobites; and it was 
an accident only, and not an essential, that the battle was fought 
not in the field, but in the Parliament House. Armed resistance 





* A Century of Scottish History, from the Days Before the °45 to those Within 
Living Memory. By Sir Heury Craik, K,C.B., M.A,, LL.D, 2vols, Loudon: 
m Blackwood and Sons, [1ts.] 





was, indeed, contemplated and came very near to being realised; 
and had the issue of arms been appealed to, it would have been 
on a larger scale than in any of the subsequent attempts. But 
the abandonment of any plan of armed resistance in 1707 proved 
rather the comparative strength of the Jacobite party than their 
weakness, Down to 1707 they might well hope that by weight 
of numbers and by fervour of national dislike to the Union they 
would yet reverse the Revolution and retrieve the fortunes of the 
exiled house; after the Union the hope was gone and nothing 
remained to them but armed rebellion. Had the narrow majority 
of two which affirmed the incorporating against the federal Union 
been reversed, the anti-union party would have become as clearly 
identified with the Jacobites in appearance as they were in fact ; 
and within the borders of Scotland their numbers would have been 
too overwhelming to force them to have recourse toarms. The 
preponderating strength of their fighting power would have 
enabled them to leave that power in abeyance. For a time they 
would have held secure authority north of the Tweed. The ulti- 
mate issue would doubtless have been conquest by England; but 
such a strain on English resources as conquest would have implied 
might have changed the position of England in Europe, and had 
portentous results on European history far beyond the shores of 
Britain.” 

It is also a matter for slight regret that Sir Henry has done im- 
perfect justice to some of the men who took a leading part 
in the revolution effected by Scottish industrialism even 
although he does remind us that Glasgow, which with 
its suburbs will be found, after the next Census, to contain a 
population of a million, was in 1750 a town of thirteen 
thousand inhabitants, and points out that in 1840 Scotland 
was still a poor country. “The whole of her educational 
expenditure must have been well within fifty thousand pounds 
a year. At the close of the century that annual expenditure 
was considerably above the capital sum of which fifty thousand 
pounds represents the annual interest.” Further, Sir Henry 
is hardly just to the moral and social influences of 
Presbyterian Dissent, and his decided—may we say bureau- 
cratic ?—conservatism tempts him to indulge in special, 
though undoubtedly clever, pleading in favour of the infamous 
trial of Thomas Muir, presided over by the infamous Braxfield, 
which was one of the greatest blots even on the Dundas 
régime in Scotland. 

But this book has great and outstanding excellences. Sir 
Henry Craik writes a clear, flowing style which is neither 
dull, ultra-academic, nor rhetorical, and which seems admir- 
ably to suit his treatment of his period under such titles 
as “Parties in Scotland ater the Rebellion,’ ‘ Scottish 
Nationality and English Jealousy,” “Social and Economic 
Changes,” “Henry Erskine and the Younger Whigs.” He 
has supplied the best picture that has yet appeared of the un- 
doubtedly brilliant society of historians and philosophers, 
critics and eccentrics, that gave Edinburgh distinction in the 
days of Hume, Robertson,and Dugald Stewart. The book is, 
however, of very great, indeed of supreme, importance, because 
in it for the first time in literature the growth of Scottish 
parties and of modern Scottish nationality is carefully 
traced. It shows how Jacobitism was in large measure 
inspired by genuine Scottish discontent, and how therefore 
it did not terminate with the Revolution as did English 
Jacobitism, but on the contrary really began with that 
event. Above all things, it shows how Scottish Moderatism, 
of recent years so much despised and assailed as the creed— 
or rather the creedlessness—of free-living clergymen who 
talked free thought and loose morality in their cups, was, 
in the first instance at all events, a beneficent social force; 
how, reaching after a high standard of social comfort, a strict 
maintenance of law, and a proud independence of intellect, it 
was superior to anything that the “ predominant partner” could 
then exhibit. Sir Henry Craik demonstrates the true secret 
of the influence of such a man as Principal Robertson. His 
work will, therefore, be very valuable as a historical corrective, 
particularly in Scotland. 

Sir Henry Craik shows much good sense as well as dialectic 
skill in dealing with the one-man power of Dundas, and the 
rise of the Whigs of the Henry Erskine type. He has some- 
thing to say for Dundas, but he says it with moderation :— 

“ Both Pitt and Dundas had, in their younger days, been ready 
to welcome reform. How such plans had been broken and such 
hopes dispelled in England is an episode in the larger history of 
the Empire. But it is certainly to be regretted that the 
abandonment of reform for England carried with it the same 
result for Scotland. There the anomalies were even more glaring 
and absurd—at any rate they were more matters of common know- 
ledge. It would have been a bold—perhaps almost a reckless 
—course for Dundas to have continued to embrace within the 
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tenets of the Tory party a fixed aim of reform, and to bave based 
the principles of the party upon the hopes of the realisation of 
that reform as soon as fereign troubles were settled, and as soon 
as the dangers of sedition and anarchy were dwpelled. The 
influence of the Crown, the dead weight of the English Tories, 
would probably have made such a scheme impossible. Bur 
this we may safely say, that it would have deserved success, and 
that in all probability it would have given a different aspect to 
the fortunes of the Tury party in Scotland for the whole of the 
next century. Nor would there have been in sush a scheme 
anything either inconsistent with the traditions which had been 
inspired by the mst clear-sighted amoagst the Tory leaders of 
the past, and with the principles of Dundas himself, or alien to 
the sympathies of the best section of the Tory party at the 
mrment, The ideals of Swift and Bolingbroke had shown how 
Tory principles could be identified with the advocacy of popul.r 
riguta, with the redress ef anomalies, with a broadening of the 
basis upsn which loyalty rested. A la'er day was to revive these 
ideals. At one time it seemed as if Pitt and Dundas might have 
anticipated that later day. Had they been able to do go, the 
history of Scotland since their day might have been very 
ditisrent, and her political position might have been reversed. 
But the d-ad weight of the less intelligent section of their party 
was too heavy for them. Fate made them the leaders of a 
Toryism which had its generous, its romantic, its patriotic side, 
but which was dominated by the bard and dull resistance to all 
change which was the natural instiact of a narrow, a selfish, 
and a privileged class.” 
Sir Henry Craik has little but contempt for the early 
Edinburgh Reviewers, whom he describes as “ dapper critics 
wrapt up in the conviction of their own infallibility.” We 
prefer, on the whole, Bagehot’s good-natured criticism of 
them, as when he says of Jeffrey: “ He was neither a 
pathetic writer nor a profound writer; but he was a quick- 
eyed, bustling, black-haired, sagacious, agreeable man of the 
world. He had his day, and was entitled to his day: buta 
gentle oblivion must now cover his already subsiding reputa- 
tion.” Sir Henry Craik’s treatment of the “ Disruption” and 
of the events which led up to it will not satisfy a considerable 
number of his countrymen, for he is not a sympathiser with 
ultra-Evangelical pretensions. He admires Chalmers, how- 
ever, and his characterisation of the great, but in many 
respects conservative, “tribune of the people” is an excellent 
specimen of his style as a writer and of his temper as a 
reasoner :—= 
“There was a vigorous solidarity in Chalmers’s opinions even 
when they seemed to bring him into contact with diverse parties. 
With his Evangelical fervour, he retained something of the old 
spirit of the Moderates. He distrusted above all that spirit which 
supplemented individual effort and independence by formal or 
mechanical aids. With the Whigs, he opposed the Corn Laws; 
but it was not because, like them, he thought the Corn Laws un- 
just in their aim, or unduly favourable to the agricultural interest, 
but because he thought them an attempt to do by legislative 
means what should have been left to the operatien of natural 
laws. With the Tories, he opposed Parliamentary reform, but 
not because he feared that Parliamentary reform would destroy 
privilege; rather because he thought that political weight 
should follow and should not precede worth and eduvation, and 
because he did not choose that the Constitution should be at the 
mercy of an unjudgivg mob. He was no worshipver of rank; but 
he looked upon hereditary distinctions as landmarks in the 
nation’s history, and as the expression of her traditions. No 
man assailed more vigorously a craven fear of authority, but no 
one in Scotland had his enthusiasm more stirred by the visit of 
George IV., which seemed to revive something of the old spirit 
of Scottish loyalty. The democratic spirit was strong in him, but 
he was repelled by the impiety as well as by the iconoclasm of 
the political agitator, and strove to dissociate his own efforts at 
social reform from any sympathy with the violence of reforming 
zeal, There was no more devoted Scotsman, no more keen 
Presbyterian ; but his whole spirit was attracted by the learned 
dignity and by the ornate ritual of the Anglican Establishment. 
He was the ardent supporter of ber rich endowments, and he 
owned with her a sympathy to parallel which we must go back to 
the days of Robertson and Carlyle.” 
Readers of Sir Henry Craik’s estimate of Chalmers should 
compare it with Mr. Leslie Stephen’s in his English 


Utilitarians. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
A NOVEL from either of the Misses Findlater is always wel- 
come, and A Narrow Way will certainly enhance the obliga- 
tion of the reading public, as it has heightened the gratitude 





bd x A Narrow Way. By Mary Findlater. London: Methuen and Co. [6s. 
—(2.) The Sacred Fount. By Henry James. London: Methuen and Co. [6s. 

8) A Little Grey Sheep. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. London: Hutchinson and Co. 
63.|——(4.) The Black Tortoise: being the Strange Story of Old Frick’s Diamond. 
ty Frederick Viller. Loudou; W. Heinemann. [8s. 6d.]——(5.) Eben Holden, 
By Irving Bacheller. London: T. Fisher Unwin. (6s. (6.) Street-Dust 
By Ouida. London: F. V. Whiteand Co. [3s, 6d.j—~(7.) The Golden Wang-Ho. 
By Fergus Hume. London: John Long. [6s.] ——(8.) Trewern: a Tale of the 
Thirties, By R. M. Thomas. London: T, Fisher Unwin. [6x%]——(9.) The 
Boer's Blunder, By Fox Russell. London: Gardner, Darton, aud Co, [6s] 








a 
of the present reviewer. In a sense the story before us j 
marked by a spirit of revolt, or at least protest, against ‘ae 
chilling restraints of Puritanism, but in emphasising the — 
concilable antagonism between old forms and new aspirations 
Miss Mary Findlater shows none of the cruelty of the 
youthful critic. The picture of the old spinster aunt, with 
ber futile social ritual, ber endless washing of cups and 
platters, her deliberate refusal to recognise the existence of 
the insurgent and irregular forces of humanity, is so void of 
caricature or bitterness as to excite compassion rather thay 
indignation. But the real interest of the book is centred in 
the gradual emancipation of the old lady’s orphan niece ang 
companion, one of those loyal, serene, yet thoroughly human 
characters who inspire confidence and radiate cheerfulness 
wherever they go. “ Most people,” says the author of her 
heroine, “who knew Kitty smiled when they remembered her, 
To think of her was to be refreshed.” And, again, when he 
friend told the hero, “ All our children say that Kitty is the 
nicest person in the world,” Dr. Marks was pleased, “ for he 
knew that the praise of children is a difficult thing to win; 
honours, favours, or fascinations are powerless to extract it; 
it can be bought only by truth and a gentle heart.” But 
whether we accept that test as conclusive or not, there can be 
no doubt that Kitty is a most delightful and satisfying 
heroine. The story, which opens quietly in a suburb of 
Edinburgh, is an excellent example of the way in which 
legitimate materials for romance may be found amid the most 
homely and unpromising surroundings. The immediate 
instrument in Kitty’s release from the hothouse of ineffectual 
Puritanism is a relative by marriage, a widower named 
Marks, but one realises from the outset that the heroine ig 
one of those who have freedom in their souls, that sooner or 
later she would have emerged from her prison house, and 
that no contact with the world could smirch ber innocence or 
taint the sweetness of ber nature. The transition from the 
commonplace to the tragic in the course of the story is 
logically and naturally effected. The elements of disaster 
are inherent in the situation, there is no wanton or gratuitous 
aggravation of the inevitable catastrophe, and in the end Miss 
Findlater brings her heroine safely and naturally into the 
haven of domestic happiness for which she was destined. 


Whatever view may be taken of the ethical tendency of Mr, 
Henry James’s recent works, they are at least entitled to 
attention as one of the most remarkable and _ significant 
literary products of the times. In no other author of the day 
is there such an extraordinary disproportion between the 
intellectual equipment of the writer and the moral futility 
of the characters he undertakes to dissect or interpret. They 
have all, or nearly all, a high social status, they are bene nati, 
bene vestiti, and at least mediocriter educati. They are invari 
ably and uniformly clever, if somewhat cryptic conversation. 
alists. Their manners are generally above reproach, they 
avoid unseemly ebullitions of temper, and are so far removed 
from the vice of calling a spade a spade, that they seldom get 
within a measurable distance of alluding to it even as the pro- 
verbial agricultural implement. Their talk, in short, is a perfect 
treasure-house of those figures of speech known to the gram- 
marian as aposiopesis, litotes, mezoszs, ellipsis, and so forth, 
Some of them have presumably professions, but one never 
associates them with the “intricacy of practice,” the 
pursuit of fame, the realisation of an ideal, the service 
of humanity, or the discharge of parental duties. As 
presented by Mr. James they are detached from the 
arena of action or the struggle for life; they are wholly and 
solely absorbed in the cultivation of exotic emotions, the exe- 
cution of bizarre and fantastic variations on the normal 
themes of domestic and social relations. Wars may come 
and go, new stars swim into our ken, science unfold undreamt- 
of wonders, Socialism, industrialism, capitalism assume 
new and alarming aspects, but Mr. Henry James, with 
imperturbable alovfness, continues, with unimpaired industry 
and unflagging interest, to apply his microscope to the 
sophisticated emotions of corrupt and luxurious idlers. 
In the volume before us, The Sacred Fount, the narrator 
finds himself confronted, during a visit to a superbly 
appointed country house, with a mysterious problem. A lady 
of forty-three, the wife of a man some thirteen or fourteen 
years her junior, has since her marriage put the clock back at 








least a dozen years and become handsome into the bargain 
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gimultaneously, her boyish husband has turned into a sort of 


| turn in the grave to which he was so prematurely consigned 


modern Tithonus, and, miracle number three, another man | by his inventor. 


(also one of the party) has been converted from a handsome 


into a brilliant wit. 
a ee of these strange cases of physical and mental 
palingenesis. Having formulated a theory which can best 
be described as a sort of sublimated vampirism—the difference 
being that the victim willingly consents to being exhausted by 
a living and beloved object instead of being the prey of a 
dead enemy—the narrator sets to work to verify his surmise 
by the application of a method of transcendental espionage in 
which the aid of the various members of the party, including 
the persons primarily concerned, is successively enlisted. The 
ingenuity displayed by Mr. James in pursuing this strange 
investigation is at times positively fabulous, but in the end it 
carries one no “ forrarder” than the speculations of the 
schoolmen as to how many angels could dance on the point 
of a pin. We can only express our profound regret that 
Mr. Heary James should continue to squander his immense 
talent on the study of malarial psychology. 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser bas in A Little Grey Sheep deserted the 
domain of fantastic sentiment for that of a somewhat squalid, 
it fashionable actuality. The surroundings are ornate, the 
characters well born and well groomed,—one hasan incredibly 
happy note in his voice, another is too good-looking for com- 
plete manliness, while a third, the Helen of the plot, is 
endowed with so superb a physique that we are told “a 
woman built like that could bave a face like a mangold- 
wurzel—she would always be the most beautiful creature in 
the world.” Asa matter of fact, Nina Qarysford’s face was 
not like a mangold-wurzel; it was just as beautiful as her 
figure. But she certainly had a beart like a turnip, or what- 
ever is the most degraded vegetable on the face of the earth. 


After flirting with the dangerously good-looking youth, she | 
married the man with the incredibly happy note in his voice, | 


but finding life with so blameless and chivalrous a husband 
dull, resumed her flirtation with the other man, and in a mad 
fit of rebellion tried to commit suicide while out driving with 


him. Inthis she failed, but succeeded in sacrificing the life of | 


ber unborn child. Unmoved by the astonishing patience and 
forbearance of her husband, Nina later on consents to elope 
with her worthless Adonis, but though surprised at the moment 


of their departure, escapes from her husband’s wrath by the , 


splendid mendacity of her cousin. The injured husband 


happily shoots the seducer in the back, rendering him a, 


cripple for life, but, owing to the self-sacrifice of his wife’s 
friend, is condemned to the agonies of gratuitous remorse. 
This strange hotch-potch of luscious sentiment and strong 
meat, which bears a family resemblance to Quida’s early 
novels, would not have called for extended notice had it not 
been that Mrs. Fraser’s earlier work had been marked by 
grace, delicacy, and humour.—qualities which are lamentably 
lacking in her new novel. The point of the title, we confess, 
has escaped us. There are no neutral tints about the chief 
characters. Sir George Marston is a thorough “black 
sheep,” and Nina, to speak plainly, is a wanton whose 
ultimate regeneration, hinted at in the concluding chapter, is 
rendered extremely improbable by her antecedents. 


The facts that the scene of The Black Tortozse is laid in 


Christiania, that all the principal characters but one are | 


Norwegian, that the villain is an Englishman, and that a not 
altogether complimentary reference is made to English 
detective stories seem to point pretty conclusively to the non- 
British authorship of the volume. Now, the accession of a 
new and brilliant recruit to the ranks of the disciples of Poe 
and Gaboriau is a cause for such international gratitude and 
rejoicing that no patriotic bias is likely to interfere with the 
attitude of the reviewer. We feel quite certain, for example, 
that if Dr. Leyds-were to write a novel dealing, say, with the 
secret service of the Transvaal, it would meet with a most 
impartial and sympathetic hearing. But when it comes toa 
dull detective story,—that is a thing which non di non 
homines non concessere columnae. The utmost that can be 
said on behalf of The Black Tortoise is that it constitutes a 
remarkable, if somewhat peculiar, tribute to the national 
virtue of the Norwegians. Crime cannot be very rife in a 
country where detective fiction is still in so primitive and 
unsophisticated a state. The methods of Mr. Monk, the 
hero of this story, are enough to make Sherlock Holmes 











A pleasant book, if a little long-winded, about “ Paradise 


It remains for the narrator to! Valley” in “The North Country, U.S.A.,” is Eben Holden. 


Uncle Eb, who sustains the title-réle, although he is not the 
nominal hero, is the faithful servant of Romance, whom it is 
interesting to see in American guise. Uncle Eb is, of course, 
on a more nominal equality with his masters than, for 
instance, Caleb Bulderstone. But to find his exact equivalent 
in English literature we have only to go a little further back, 


| for Old Adam is the. very type of Uncle Eb, and in his 


pilgrimage with his master into the forest the only difference 
from Uncle Eb’s journey is that Orlando is grown up and 
carries Adam, while Uncle Eb’s nursling is a child and is 
carried. Mr. Bacheller gives us a glimpse of the war, and a 
short scene with Lincoln is introduced towards the end of the 
book, in which the great President of course tells an anecdote. 
To sum up, Eben Holden may be recommended as very agree- 
able and easy reading. 

Ouida does not even wish to afford us easy or pleasant 
reading in Street-Dust. This is a collection of stories setting 
forth with unrelenting realism the miseries of the lower classes 
in Italy. The stories are well told,—too well, for the feeling 
of blank and hopeless misery engendered by their perusal is 
not easily shaken off by the reader. 

The Golden Wang-Ho is one of Mr. Fergus Hume’s usual 
“mystery” stories, and the sauce with which it is served is 
this time Chinese. It may perbaps be opportune that it should 
appear in the same week in which a public sale of loot from 
Pekin is announced in the Press. The story may point the 
moral to the superstition that the possession of a Chinese’ 
“joss” is not always productive of good luck. 

Trewern is a fairly interesting, if not very exciting, story of life 
in Wales just before the Victorian era. It is doubtless by a slip 
that the autbor speaks of the Court of Queen’s Bench (p. 170) 
just before the first elections after the Reform Bill. Had the 
book appeared in November no one would have noticed this, 
but writing in the second month of 1901 it is pathetically 
nvticeable. 

The Boer’s Blunder is the story of a very bad Boer indeed. 
No colours, in fact, are black enough to paint his insolence 


| and perfidy. However, in the end his evil intentions are frus- 


trated, and the English whom he has kidnapped, with the aid 
of natives, are released by a gallant body of British blue- 
jackets. It must be admitted that the adventures are exciting 
and crisply told, if the personages of the drama are somewhat 
crudely drawn. 





ZZ 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 
eee 
CHRISTIAN EGYPT. 

Christian Egypt: Past, hresent,und Future. By the Rev. Montague 
Fowler, M.A. (Church Newspaper Company. 6s. net.)—It will be 
seen from the title of this buok that Mr. Fuwler bas endeavoured 
to put a great deal of inform: tion into it. There isa =keteh of 
the history of the past; a review of the ecclesiastical politics of 
the present; anda statement .f future prospects. Probably it 
would have been better to have separated the historical portion 
of the subject from that which concerns the present state of 
things. But we must not blame Mr. Fowler for comiug to a 
different couclusion. He wishes to attract readers of different 
tastes, and has probably, from the practical point of view, 
acted for the best. The historical sketch will serve its pur. 
pose suffiviently well, but it cannot be ranked asa permanent con- 
tribution tu the literature of the subject. On the otber hand, the 
information which is given us about nativeand foreign Christianity 
is very valuable. It seems that after couside:abie opposition on 
the part of the authorities there is to be an Anglican bishopric 
in Eyypt. Mr. Fowler is angry, not without cause, at the 
language of some of the missivnaries. ‘hey absolutely ignore 
the Coptic Church, and reckon the Christian numbers by th ir 
own little community. Of course, the Copts are ignorant So 
are we all. What seems a mountain here is but as a wolehill 
viewed from the sun. On the whole, Mr. Fowler gives a hopeful 
account of “ Christian Egypt.” 











FRENCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

French Life in Town and Country. By Hannah Lynch. (G, 
Newnes. 33. 6d.)—Miss Lynch tells us that she is neither 
French vor Englizh (p. 24). (She is Irish; but would a Breton 
ora Burgundian say that he was not Fiench?) She wiahes to 
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hold the balance fair while she weighs the merits of the two 
nations, and, on the whole, she succeeds. Possibly the scale 
inclines towards one side, She has graver fault to find with our 
neighbours than with us. She can find nothing on this side the 
Channel so odious as the following :—“ I have seen in the eyes of 
my Nationalist friends, devout Catholics and Conservatives 

..... @gleam of joy when one night the late roars of the 
newspaper boys led us to fear that the President had been mur- 
dered. ‘On a assassiné Emile, they shouted, leaping to their 
feet, and flinging down their cards.” Nor is there anything here 
to match the dismal picture which Miss Lynch draws of the state 
of things in the French Army. Of course all our author's 
chapters, indeed most of them, are not occupied with grave sub- 
jects. She gives pleasant pictures of life and manners, and is 
always entertaining or instructive, or both. “The English are 
admirable; the French are lovable,” is as good a summing-up 
of her praises as we can find. 








- ro - 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
a aa ; 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week a have no been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





Hacus: a Judge of the Underworld. By W. M. LU. Hutchinson. 
(Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge. 1s.)—Miss Hutchinson has 
collected and put together in a very agreeable fashion a great 
amount of information about the JAlacids. These personages 
occupy a very prominent place among the Hellenic heroes. 
Their best-known appearance is, of course, when they came— 
i.e., the gina section of them—to give their help at the battle 
of Salamis. But this is only one of a number of legends or 
observances which are connected with the name. From this part 
of her subject Miss Hutchinson proceeds to speak of that which 
gives a title to her book. In the genuine necuia of the Odyssey 
the “ Judge of the Underworld” does not appear. Hades was 
“not @ place of retribution, but reflected a former existence.” 
The King, whom the visitor sees Ceuorévovra vexvoow, simply 
belongs to an “underworld where it was still possible to go to 
law with your neighbour.” The future judgments for deeds done 
in the body was a later idea which we owe to the development of 
Greek thought, which, as far as we know, first found expression 
in Pindar, the most religious of Greek poets, and which was 
further elaborated by Plato. Miss Hutchinson has given us a 
most interesting paper on these matters. 





The English Catalogue of Books (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co., 6s. net) appears in its sixty-fourth issue. The list of publica- 
tions (British and American, the chief only of the latter) occupies, 
we see, two hundred and thirty-six double-column pages. If 
these pages are averaged at forty entries, we geta total of between 
nine and ten thousand. But, of course, there are many double 
entries, besides new editions and reprints. There is a list of 
publishers, Metropolitan and Provincial. These number between 
five and six hundred. A list of American publishers, a new 
feature, numbers about one hundred and thirty, some being 
branch houses of British firms (a similar deduction of American 
branches has to be made from the British list). A special feature 
of this volume is a “ Bibliography of Angling Books,” continued 
from 1883 under the title of Bibliotheca Piscatoria, With this 
may be mentioned The Newspaper Press Directory (C. Mitchell and 
Co, 2s.), now in its fifty-sixth year. Here we have a “ Bibli- 
ography of the Brit’@h Periodical Press,” and other articles deal- 
ing with commercial topics, &c. 





Information Concerning the History and Growth of the Bible 
(Elliot Stock, 6d. net) is a useful little manual. (Why preface 
it with a“ testimonial,” not to the manual but to the Bible itself, 
from “a well-known man of letters and divine” ?) The treat- 
ment of the subject throughout is liberal and broad-minded. 
The writer accepts the well-established conclusions of modern 
research, and gives them in a reasonable and inoffensive fashion 
to his readers. This is a good little book in itself, and it will 
guide the student to sources where he will find these matters 
treated in more detail.——Another useful little book is Bibie 
Manners and Customs, by the Rev. G. M. Mackie (A. and C. Black, 
Gd. net). It gives a very convenient résumé of information on 
Jewish life and manners, as known to us from the Scriptures and 
other sources, and illustrated by the life of to-day.—Kindred 
subjects are treated in Palestine in Geography and History, by 
A. W. Cooke, M.A. (C. H. Kelly, 2s. 6d.) Mr. Cooke has made 
good use of the standard works on the past and present of 
Palestine, and has given his epitome of their contents with more 


———___ 
A book which ought to find a welcome in many homes at thi 

time is Regimental Records, by John S. Farmer (Grant Richens 
10s.) It gives the arms, mottoes, titles, campaigns, and, often : 
not less honourable and interesting detail, the nicknames of the 
various regiments in the British Army. An index supplies the 
necessary connection between the old numbers and the more 
recent territorial designations, As to nicknames, who could Wish 
for anything better than “The Fighting Fifth” (Northumbop, 
land Fusiliers), “The Little Fighting Fours” (Essex Regiment 

or 44th), “The Old Stubborns” (Sherwood Foresters, or 45th) i 
“The Die Hards” (1st Middiesex, or 57th), a title won at Albuera, 
where the “Colonel rallied his men again and again with the ery 
of ‘ Die hard, my men, die hard!’” At the end of the day there 
were left one officer out of twenty-four, and one hundred and 
sixty-eight men out of five hundred and eighty-four.—We ma: 

mention Yeomanry Cavalry, or Mounted Infantry? by Lancelot Rol. 
leston (Smith, Elder, and Co.,1s. 6d.) Keep the Yeomanry, says 
the author in effect, reform and improve them as much ag you 
can, but do not turn them into mounted infantry. It can scarcely 
be doubted that the Yeomanry henceforth will take & place in 
our military system which they did not hold in ante-South. 
African-War days. 


ScuooL-Booxs.—In “ Dent's Modern Language Series” (J, y, 
Dent and Co.), The School Grammar of Modern French, by 
G. H. Clarke, M.A., and C. J. Murray, B.A., with « Special 
Sections Dealing with the Language of the Seventeenth 
Century.”——-A Concise French Grammar. By Arthur H. Wall, 
M.A. (The Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d.)——The Preceptors’ Book 
keeping. By Thomas Challice Jackson, B.A. (W. B. Clive, 1s. 6d) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


en 


Alexander (F.), The Hidden Servants, cr SVO ....s.cecceseessenes 
Bramston (M.), The Banner of St. George, cr 8vo 
Brentano (F. F.), Princes and Poisoners, cr 8vo .(Duckworth) 60 
Bullen (F. T.), A Sack of Shakings, cr 8V0 .........sesesesessesees ...(Pearson) 60 
Caldecott (A.), Philosophy of Religion in England and Ame (Methuen) 166 
Carr (M. E.), Love and Honour, Cr 8V0_.......:sesseeceeseeeeeeee(Snith & Elder) 60 
Cicero, Philippic IT., edited by A. H. Alleroft, cr 8vo Sli 
Cleeve (Lucas), What Men Call Love, cr 8V0 .........08 
Corvo (F. B.), In His Own Image, cr 8vo saeveneasstvectvetiassseaaesse celia 
Dibdin (W. J.), Lime, Mortar, and Cement, cr 8vo ...... (Sanitary Pub. Co.) 50 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Three Literary Letters, edited by W. Rhys — 


tersseserseee(Nutt) 6/0 
Duckworth) 36 














PES OENUE, OVO vasesicesudcncneneasuess cosuacevacnseiscaugabboceratiscevele (Camb. Univ. Press) 90 
Draper (W. H.), Alfred the Great, Cr SV0  ccscocscscocccoscsccsesescsceeees (E. Stock) 50 
Flint (M. B.), A Garden of Simples, cr 8V0  .......ccccscescovccsseecesseseesces (Nutt) 60 
Gerard (Morice), The Shadow of Gilsland, cr 8v0..............068 (H. Marshall) 36 


Gooch (G. P.), Annals of Politics & Culture, 1492-1899 (Camb. Univ. Press) 7,6 
Hardy (Iza D.), The Lesser Evil, cr 8vo... (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Harnack (A.), What is Christianity ? 8vo .(Williams & — 10/6 








Heartsease : a Cycle of Song, 12mo ........ eacaasscsasnaccnessi ANNE ae 
Henshall (J. A.), Ye Gods and Little Fishes, 8vo ................+ (Gay & Bird) 16,0 
Hogg (W.), The Bacchante, and other Poems and Songs (Unicorn Press) 2/6 
Hough (E.), The Girl at the Half-Way House, cr 8V0 .........66 (Heinemann) 40 
Jackson (T. C.), The Preceptors’ Bookkeeping, Cr 8V0...........:s0000000 (Clive) 16 


Jones (H. M.), Points of Practical Interest in Gynecology, 8vo...(Bailliére) 46 
Kennett (R.), A Short Account of the Hebrew Tenses (Camb. Univ. Press) 3/0 
Legge (A. E. J), Town and Country Poems, Cr 8V0  ....ccssssesceeeeseeeees( NUE 
Louis (H.) and Caunt (G. W.), Traverse Tables, 8vo ... ..(E. Arnold) 4/6 
Lowry (H. D.) and others, Strauge Happenings, cr 8vo .(Methuen) 60 
Lyons (Amy), Black Country Sketches, cr 8vo AE, Stock) 3/6 
... (Stockwell) 2/6 









Macalister (J.), Tales of a Colporteur, cr 8vo . 28 
Meade (R. K.), The Chemist’s Pocket Manual (Gay & Bird) 10% 
Ogilvy (A. J.), Elements of Darwinism, Cr 8V0...........cseseeseseeeeeeeees (Jarrold) 2/6 
Osborn (P.), Rose Leaves from Philostratus. I16mo... ..(Unicorn Pr 26 
Phelps (W. H.), Virgil and Vision: Sonnets, !16mo............ (Unicorn Press) 2/6 
Roberts Ss M.), Treatise on the History of Confession (Camb. Univ. Press) 3/6 












Roberts (R. D.), Education in the 19th Century, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) 4/0 
Savage >. H.), The Midnight Passenger, cr 8VO ........0000 000 (F. V. White) 60 
Savile (H. V.), The Wings of the Morning, cr 8vo...............(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Sergeant (A.), This Body of Death, cr 8v0_ ..,.......0..+.-.(Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Smith (R. H.), List of R. H. S Curves, folio ......... seessseceeseseerees (Cassell) 10/8 
Stopes see C. C.), Shakespeare’s Family, 8vo (E. Sto) 196 
Tayler (Jenner), Mary Bray X Her Mark, cr 8vo ........... ..(Loug) 36 
Thynne (R.), John Townley : a Tale for the Times, cr 8vo ne Wine) 69 
Whatcoat (G. C.), His Lordship’s Whim, er 8vo ............ ©. Wilson) 60 
Whittuck (C.), The ‘Good Man” of the 18th Century, cr 8vo ...(G. Allen) eM 
Zola (Emile), Work, Cr 8V0 ......sccccrsescocseseeeessceseeseeress+es(Chatto & Windus) 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD,, TAPESTRIES 
INVENTORS AND DESIGNERS P 
= | VELVETS, 
PLUSHES, 
ARTISTIC FABRICS | cesronnes 


FOR 
DECORATIVE FURNISHING, | MUSLINS, &. 
Patterns 


REGENT ST., LONDON, pos-jree. 
O S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 











spirit and in a more interesting fashion than we are accustomed | 
to find in such works, 
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A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 


a. year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
- - py Roe Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
£1,805 if for each £1,052 12s, deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


retab, 1843 President: RICHARD A. MeCURDY. Estab. 1813. 





An Inco’ 





FUNDS EXCEED £6&2,000,000. 





Head Odice for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 
ss D. C, HALDEMAN, General Manazer. 
OUR EYES 


and How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles 


DEFECTIVE 
and Eye-glasses by 


SIGHT ! 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.B.M.S. 
EYE-STRAIN!| °™ rss iouiia we 




















Consultations free of charge. 
| CLAIMS PAID .. .. 
| ACCUMULATED FUND... . - +-£5,400,000 
NATIONAL | The Profits are Divided solely amongst the Assured, 
| bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
PROVIDENT | vision for old age. The practical effect of these 
| policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
INSTITUTION | agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
| of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | means insignificant rate of interest on his payments. 
| No, 48 GracecHURCH STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,300,000. 
“SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


-» Nearly £11,000,000 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the aye 
FOR MUTUAL considerable sum in addition, representing a by no 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 
6 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—‘ This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 

ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 

Manufacturers to the late Queen Victoria. 


CAM BRIC aeewe eee 1 " per doz, Hem-sTircurd. 


pucsieaesnie ‘a Tadies’.........2/9 per doz. 
Geutlemen’s...3'3 ea Gentlemen’s.3/1l_,, 


Direct from the “ The Irish Cambries of Mess13 
Manufacturers, POCKET RovinsON AND CLEAVER have a 


world wide fame.” —The Queen. 
Samples and Price Lists 


patton HANDKERCHIEFS. 
ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 








ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. : 
ryt Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esy., M.P. 
5-0 on. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 

- Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. . oy 
Hon, Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Heury Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Fienry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Francs William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Andersou Stebbing. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITORS. 
Ian Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 
Cc. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





John Cator, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 
FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTM . 
Moderate Rates of Premium. meets 
varge Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Tndisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





_Likeral Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
be of business, 

rospectuses, P. F 
application _ roposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





HAMPTON AND SONS 


New Illustrated Catalogues of 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, CURTAINS, 


Household Linens, Bedsteads, Bed- 
ding, Ironmongery, China, &c., 
coniain hundreds of Photographic 
Illustrations of the latest productions 
marked in plain figures, ata minimum 
profit for cash, thus enabling intending 
purchasers to see that in affording best 
value for money Hampton and Sons’ 
Productions 


REMAIN UNSURPASSED. 
HAMPTON AND SONS 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ., S.W. (Ltd.) 





eat eccnntanacincneioas 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S Manufacture 


now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
tion to 


TRADE-M ARE E. DE N A and Cco., Lid., 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of tue great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 











OCIETY ror TRAINING TEACHERS or tHEe DEAE 
AND FOR THE DIFFUSION OF THE “GERMAN” SYSTEM. 
Founded 1577. Incorporated 18¢6, 


President: HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 


TRAINING COLLEGE AND PRACTISING SCHOOL, 
CASTLE BAR HILL, EALING, LONDON, W. 
Lady Superintendent: Mrs, Anruur KINsEyY, 
Head-Mistress: Miss HEWETT, 


The Training College affords a professional training as Teachers of the Deaf 
upon the Pure Oral System (for whom there is a considerable demand) to 
young women, who are received as Resident or Non-resident Students. The 
Training College is recognised by the Board of Education for a Third Year 
Students’ Course, and has a Practising School attached to it. 

An Examination is held annually in July for the Society’s Certificate. 

Students can enter the Training College at the commencement of each Term. 

Visiting Day, Tuesdays during the 'Term. 

For information as to the Training College, School for Deaf Children, or Lip- 
Reading Lessons, application should be made to the LADY SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND SECRETARY at the Training College. 


BAtH COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical and Modern) open to Boys under 16 and 
under 14, tenable for two years, from £15 to £55 per annum. 

Boarders’ Scholarship of £40, limited to Army Candidates, 

Examinations, Tuesday and Wednesday, July 2nd and Srd, 

For particulars apply, THE BURSAR, Bath College, 

Next Term begins Tuesday, May 7th. 








{(HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— The ANNUAT EX- 

J AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 21st, 22nd, and 
23rd, ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 
per annum, tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltenians only ; also 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, coutined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examin- 
ations; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or 
Army who have lost their lives in the South African War, Senior Candidates 
must be under 15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 


NTEW COLLEGE, 


EASTBOURNE. 
a ——— 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £50, £50, £30, £24, will be AWARDED 


by EXAMINATION beginning MARCH 20th. 
Candidates boarded free of charge. Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 





AKHAM SCHOOL.—There will be an EXAMINATION 
for SIX HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS from £10 to £20 on April 2nd aud 
3rd.—For particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER. 
MNHE GOVERNING BODY of ETON COLLEGE 
REQUIRE the services of a LADY SUPERINTENDENT in College, 
from APRIL 25th, 1901. She must be fully qualified by education and previous 
experience with boys, and must have knowledge of nursing. Candidates between 
the ages of 35 and 45 will be preferred, The gross value of the salary is £20 
peraunum rooms are found, but not board. 5; 
Applications, enclosing not less than three testimonials, must be sent to 
the Rev the PROVOST of Eton, the Lodge, Eton College, Windsor, before 
March 9th. 


JPRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS ror GIRLS. 

















NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, CAMDEN ROAD, N.W. 
Founded 1550. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BYRANT, D.Sc., F.C.P. 

The TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, May 2nd, 1901. 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD on WEDNESDAY, May Ist, 
1901. ‘Yerm Fee, £5 193., £6 6s., or £7 7s., according to age. Scholarships are 
given by the Brewers’ aud Clothworkers’ Companies to the value of nearly £500 
per annum, 3 

There are four Boarding Houses sanctioned by the Governors, with fees rang- 
ing from 51 to 70 guineas per annum, 


NE or TWO VACANCIES in a HOME in LONDON 

for GIRLS from 7 to 12. Girls go out to School, and are trained for 
service. Good Chureh teaching. Boarding and School fees, 5s. 6d. weekly. 
Also VACANCIES for THREE OLDER GIRLS TO TRAIN, 2s, weekly.— 
Apply, SECRE' TARY, Park House, Walton-on-Thames. 





OUBLE GRADUATE (Arts and Law) desires 

secretarial, travelling, or similar appointment. Honours in Economics, 
Mistory, Philosophy, Coustitutioual and Public Law. Considerable business 
experience. Highest testimonials and refereuces.—Apply, ‘‘ EELINA,” Spring 
bauk, Crossford, Carluke, 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


TRANOE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION the THIRD WEEK in 
Enquiries should be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER. 


QETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for 1 GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 


aaa —QOn the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
eeil, byacing air. A PREPARA PORY SCHOOL for the Entranse and 
Scholarship | Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Koyal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-feld, i playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
during the summer). Pprospectus on applica tion,—Address, 

G. K. OL , M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


N 1.3 MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 


s ¢c H O O lL, 














School, Blackburn TAKEN OVER and BEORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, RELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal edueation with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&c, University Examination & ction. 


(yee. WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 

GIRLS. + ~~ “ey Pla ving-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss BE. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Mar t Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham Colle lege, Cambridge. *PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E, Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, BHAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House spe wo d 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to ros 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
a, eee Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, ‘RAMPTON STALLARD, 
xon, 


(COLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 
Boys prepared for the Entrance Exaininations to Public Schools and Navy. 
_ Terms and Prospectus on application to ion to Mr. A.C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 2rd to 5th. 

7 to Boys joining in SUMMER TERM, APRIL 30th. Special Classes for 

MY, NAVY, &e., with no Extra Fee. aes | Successes gained direct at 

Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. arge wing recently opened. 
JSUNIOB SCHOOL (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPLN, M.A. 


HE TOWER, DOVERCOURT, ESSEX.—Preparatory 

School for the Public Schools and Boyal Navy. Most healthy situation 

on the East Coast. Bracing climate ; particularly recommended for delicate 

children ; ey tr house and Fn nna individual attention and every comfort. 
—Principal, F . NAPIER-CLAVERING, M.A. (Trin. Col. Camb. 


ewok. SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 

OOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships, Healthy Country. 

8) inaia I eto field aud Grounds. GIRLS aud BOYS (8 to 18) prepared for 

a Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken, Terms 
moderate.—Prospectus from Kev. HhA D-MASTER, 


EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS'S HOUSE, 1 MOOR. 
LAND TERRACE. Ten minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor. Terns, 60 guineas per annum, 


ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. Coll, : need 
Head Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R. ULL 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 























Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations. 





ANTAGE. — ST. MARY’S SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Established 1858. Bracing air; 
water and general sanitation excellent. Chapel; sanatomum ; private bedrooms; 
physical training and outdoor games; resident qualified wistresses ; visiting 
rofessors. Examinations, Summer, 1901: Oxford and Cambridge’ Schools 
Examination Board, London Matriculation, &c. Fees, £65. At St. Gabriel’s 
House, attached, £44. Warden—The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP of 
READING. —Apply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


4 ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 2lst-2srd for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army aud Navy subjects. 
For particulars, apply, Head-Master, H. RB. THOMSON, M.A. 


Niv ERS IT Y OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
=~ Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PR NCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
urbam, 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 

£50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 

at Felsted begins July 16th. The opening of a new Boarding House having 

increased the accommodation, names can be received for next Term.—Apply for 

information to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 
SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


yASTBOURNE. — The Rev. F. CAUDWELL (St. 
Matthias Vicarage, Stoke Newington) RECOMMENDS a HOME 
SCHOOL for eggs he gyre S DAUGHTERS. Special advantages for — 
and guages. Hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, &c. Principals, Miss 
DE TENAC and the Misses OVERMAN.—St. Hilary’s, Eustbourne. 


XETER SCHOOL.—There will be an EXAMINA- 
TION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 28th and 29th, the 
being equivalent to the vo» wy ding fee.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and Oue 

Exhibition will be offered, in the first instance, for boys iutended for the Army 
Class.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abimgdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—NAVAL QLASS.—Application 
for sy _ ue urations for the Navy should be made at ouce to the 
— above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 























a, 


HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIR, 
Established in 1997 by Miss J. F. GRUNER, g. 

Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton 

late Seeond Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Migs 

GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff Consists 

of University women of professional “standing and experience, Ed 

thoroughly modern ; physical training and outdoor games. Great Deation 

is paid to healthful Gualtiens of life; the bracing air and nd on 

the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by docto; ot 

boarding-house, bwilt for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heath Te 

ad at an elevaton of nearly 800ft., and has a sunny — 
elsh. of Girton College; “—°* Sidewick, Principal “a Reman 

Prof. Muirhead, Birmingham U hiv. ‘ere of former pupils and rita tes 

For prospectus address to Moorcroft, dhead, Haslemere, - 


$$ 
f cas ere —APSLEY HOUSE.—Private High School 
for Resident Ba pe ong of Gentlemen ouly. Lady Pri ie, 

he house stands in its own grou hi 
po ae os ee mio Bi. tional. Large hall, gymnasium, ely 








Many distinctions in University and Musical Examinations, ‘ wanes, 
ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRL 
YORKSHIRE. 4 


Education on best modern lines. Outdoor games and physieal ulture 
Bracing climate of the Vorktuine moors. . 








ee SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE EXAMINA. 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE Lith and igth, 1901.—Apply to th, 
Rev. C. C. TANCOCK, D.D., Head-Master. 





CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Lurrep. 
owt ee SCHOOL, PA RKSTONE, Dineen. 
t) A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of of GENTLEMBY 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
care and comfort for dehcate children. 

Large grounds, teunis and fives courts, playing-fields, 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams Head- Mistress, Miss SOPHTE 
M. SMITH {Natural Scienees Fy 8 Camb.), assiste i bya highly qualified staf, 
A lLmited number of ENTRANC SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition, 


W OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
apy Wargpen :—Miss J L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
(1) =. aNiHs Abbots Bromley.—Terms. School House. £45; Boarding 
£60. (2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, 24° Guineas a 
—— (3) ST. WINIFRRED'S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 
Ful) particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 
Rugeley, Staffs. 
ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Milles. HEISS RECEIVE 
a limited uumber of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education, 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors ; 
University Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds, 
Highest Buglish references. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CL IFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, froni¢ to Is, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools, Resident Marters ; Goveruess, Visiting 
Masters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. House stands hich 
ou Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for games. 


OURNEMOUTH.—E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a ‘limited number of PUPILS for University , Professional ep 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Exuminatious, Succ terms, 
and references ou application.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVBTON. “ROAD. 


HE HALL, ee ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
N, N.W. 
Bulls "3 a School, 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY, 


Large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort aud care. Marked suocess 
in languages, music, painting, and University exemimations. Special Terms 
made for the dang ghiers of vaval] and military Officers. 

References :—The Bight Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on upplication. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Cen- 
ducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; 
Kindergarten and Transition Classes fer children uuder 8; highest references 
to Parents aud Head-Masters.—HALF-TERM BEGAN FBRBRUABY 2ist. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D. a3 PUBLIC 

SCHOUL giving preparation for the Universities, Arm 3 y, &e., with 

ood modern side. FOURTEEN Sn a ag and x HIBITIONS to 

Oxford a Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Herefor« 


LIFTON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MATHE. 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1s 
Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from ‘225 to 
£100 a year, Also Scholarships for boys intended for the Army or Navy.— 
Particulars and conditions HEAD-MASTRR or SSCRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


\ ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING—- 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.Lonadon, late Hend- Mistress of Dewsbury 
High School. Strong staff of veaident mistrewes and visiteng teachers. 
country house with extensive gardem and playiug-field. Exeeptionally 
situation. Terms moderate. 


A RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIBLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grouuds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Bx rienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Primcipals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Chften High School for Giris). 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COM IN, M.A., sometime Honse-Master, 
Uppingham, under Edwara Thring. 


O V E R c OL L E @ & 


An EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, £25- £60 will be HELD 
Se ee Papers can be worked at Prep. Sebools.—Purticulars frou 















































tgs HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 
SCHOOL COMPANY).—Buarding House Liceused by Council. Modern 
house ; gravel soil; certified savitation ; electric light ; five minutes from school 





and close x playiug-fleld. Moderate TWBNNYSON and Miss 
BAKER (Mod. Lang. Honour Schools, Oxford), ' Crick Read, Oxford, 
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a 
SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

yaonsy at Uppingham on MARCH 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1901, for 

t S EHOLARSHIPS : Two of £70 per aunum, Two of £50 per annum, 

six i er anuum, each teurble at the School. Candidates entertained free 
Two of £30 per ination be made by March 15th, 1901. 


of charge if applica : 
Ieee SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GE 





-TLEMEN.—Efficient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams, Health 
studied ior sy cricket, swimnminug.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 
died. 
7) RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES FEW DAUGHTERS of G9ENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family lite. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £S0 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil: Personal Refs. Prospectus ona pplication.--$2 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 
EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 
J Head-Mistress, Miss HUCKWELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNULD LODGE, KEN ILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-feld. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


eae page 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIBLS 2f 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversations) French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportun.tes for every form of healthy eujoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—A, ply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 

















W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
THE GOVERNING BODY OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL GIVE NOTICE 


that they will elect a HEAD-MASTER in May next. 


Applications will be received by the SECRETARY at his office, 21 Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, not later than April 6th, and may be accompanied 
by not more than six testimonials.* 

The Head-Master must be a member of the Church of England, and he will 
be expected to come into office after the Summer Term. 

All particulars can be obtuined on application to the Secretary. 

* It is desired that these testimonials should be printed, and twenty copies 
should be sent. 


WITZERLAND.—FOR SALE, the Goodwill and Furni- 

ture of a HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for BOYS. Good English and American 

Connection. Excellent opportunity.—‘* VAUD,” care of Hart’s Advertising 
Ottices, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, WC. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 


Girts? Eneuisx. Foreign ?—Mrs. HOOPER 13 Regent St.. London. sends 








, Reliable information & prospectuses gratis of persoually inspected establishments. 


' (YOVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 





LOVISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident aud daily engagemeuts.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Churing Cross, W 


YATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors; also 





PATON, 4 Cannon Street, Lomion. Hf details of requirements be given a 


\ ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.— Misses Scholarships obtainable; $18 pages, red cloth, ls.; post-free, ls. 4d.—J. and J. 


GRAY & PRIESTMAN. Boarding Schoo! forGirls, Extensive groundsin 


peautifal country overlooking S. Duwns. Sound education, with games, cycling. 


selection of Prospectuses will also be seut free. 





UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRIS.—Miss LOUISA 
\S) BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BQARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on 2: Contineut.—Ceutral Registry for Teachers, 
95 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 
7ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—CLASSES in ZULU 
A. ‘and other SOUTH AFRICAN LANGUAGES.—Apply to the SECBE- 
TARY, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR: | 
SHIPS. One of £80, one of £60, and others of less value will be offered | 

in JUNE.—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


ING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EX- 
AMINATION forSEXEY SCHOLARSHIPS will be H2LD on MARCH 
27th and 28th. For particulars apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head- Master. 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, SUF- 
FOLK.—To be REMOVED at Easter to new specially-bu:lt premises. 
Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. ©. SEELEY. Tucneash education, with 
healthy home lifeand country surroundiugs.—References and prospectus on 
application. 


Q BERNARD'S SCHOOL, NEAR WOKING. 
kK’, —Mr. A. A. OGLE. B.A., PREPARES BOYS (7-14) for Public Schools and 
Navy. The school stauds high on gravel soil; very heulthy neighbourhood. 
Special attent on to backward and delicate boys. Large grounds and playing 
fields.—Iustrated prospectus, references, &c., on application. 


i ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
5 English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASLA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended.—1l4] Regent Street, W. 


i R. WOODROW'S CLASSES.—Day, Evening, Postal; 
I for Army, Navy, Civil Service and Professional Examinations. ' 
PUPILS LEAVING SCHOOL receive special tuition under well qualified 

utors. 


FRENCH and GERMAN, viva voce practice daily. 























| GECRETARYSHIP required by a Lady. 


| N.U.W.W., 59 Beruers Street, Loudon, Ww. 


** Migs Rossi writes with grace, humour, and vivacity.”—The Speaker. 
ITERARY LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE, 
Miss ROSSI UNDEBTAKES to TEACH the PRINCIPLES of 
LITERARY COMPOSITION, upon which the art of literature depends. Fee, 
payable in advance, ten lessous, three guineas, or a trial course of three, 
one guinea.—32 Monmouth Road, Bayswater, W. 





} EAD-MISTRESSES WANTED for TWO GIRLS’ 

HIGH SCHOOLS. Duties begin after Easter.—For full information 
send stamped addressed envelope to SECRETARY, Church Schools Company, 
Ltd., Church House, Westminster, London, 





Quick, Accurate 

Shorthand Typist. Good French and German Correspondence (Paris and 
Berlin). Experienced in Indexing Correspondence.—Address, SECRETARIAL 
BUREAU, 9 Strand, Loudon. 


W ANTED, by the National Union of Women Workers, @ 

thoroughly efficient OFFICE SECRETARY. Must bea good typist, 
understand office work, aud be interested in questions of philanthropy and 
social reform. Age, over 23 and under 40. Salary, £90 to £100.—A ply fore 
March 13th, enclosing copies of testimonials or references, to the PRESIDEN J 








HE GIRLS’ REALM for MARCH contains a charming 
article gn “Our Great-Grandmothers’ Accomplishments,” by George 
Paston, author of “* Mrs Delany: a Memoir,” a book very favourably reviewed 
by the Spectator, The article is fully illustrated, the photographs of several 
beautiful statuettes made of bread being quite unique. This number of THE 
GIRLS’ REALM also coutuins a clever short story by Bichard Pryce, the 
author of “‘ Jezebel’ and “Elementary Jane.” Girls all over the world are 
constantly expressing their delight in THE GIRLS’ REALM. 


RCHITECTURAL EYESORES; The Wallace Col- 

lection; Walter Crane, a Hungarian Appreciation ; Old Brentford Town 

(with illustrations), see THE ART JOURNAL for MARCH, price ls. .. by 

vost Is, 94.—Through any bookseller, or direct from the Publishers, H. 
JIRTUE & CO., Ltd., 26 Ivy Laue, London, E.C, 


HIRTY NEW ETCHINGS BY W. STRANG, to 
_ illustrate R. KIPLING'S SHORT STORIES, now on View at Mr. R. 
Gutekunst’s Gallery, 16 King Street, St. Jamess, S.W. Admission, including 








NOTICE: The teaching is individual, aud the Principals take the essential Catalogue, ls. 10 to6 duily. 


parts in advanced and other subjects. 

LABORATORIES for Practical Science and Chemistry. 

SUCCESSES for 21 yeurs, and these have YEARLY INCREASED in quantity. 

Kindly commended by H.G. the Duke of Devonshire, Admiral Sir Vesey 
Hamilton, Canon Bailey, &c.—Messrs. WOODROW and DENNIS, Bank 
Chambers, 110 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 


N B. H. R. BROOKE, for many years Head-Master of 
a Maze Hill School, St. Leonards, has MOVED his SCHOOL to 
HAZELHURST, FRANT, near TUNBRIDGE WELLS, where he has 
joined Mr. C. E. ASHFIELD. Hazelhurst stands 500ft. above the sea, in its 
own grounds of over 50 acres, which include playing fields, golf links, bathing- 
place, large covered playroom, &c. Climate bracing, recommended by the 
medical profession.—Prospectus on application. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


FUURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 to £15 a year 
(giving imme liate admission). will be competed for in JUNE NEXT. Que of 
these Scholarships (£80) is confined to cand dates not yet members of the 
School, the rest are open to members of the School and others without distine- 
a son be offere. for proficiency in Mathematics. Age of candidates 
roi 11 to 15. 








Full iculars may be obtained on application to Mr. F. J. LEADER, | 


The College, Marlborough, 


} ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.— TEN 

JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual value of Fifteen Guineas, 
for Boys under 14 on June lth, 1901, will be competed for on June 18th, 19th, 
and 20th. FIVE of these Scholarships will be open to Boys not already in the 
School, for ONE preference will be given to the Sons of Clergymen. 

ONE EN TRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the aunual value of Twelve Guineas 
for two years will be competed for at each of the ordinary Eutrance Exawin- 
ations to be held on March 27th, July 17th, and December 11th, and at least 
FOUR OPEN PRESENTATIONS, carrying adimission to the School on the 
ordinary terms.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 


To INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
riiculars, Schools also recomended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 

Lta., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Aveuue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
Triform, London.” Telephoue No. 1854 (Gerrard), 











DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
“ SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambnidge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Pareuts and Guardians 
@ the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud Tutors for all Examiuations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statewent of Reywrements should be seut to the 
Mauager, B,J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northwnberland Avenue, W.C. 








with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price ls. ; post-free, ls. 1d. 


IU THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London, 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given.—* Poet for 

Children,’ 2 vols., 1809; ‘* Prince Dorus,” 1811; * Mrs. Leicester s School,” 

1809; Brownimg's “ Pomegranates.” 184]; ‘* Roadster’s Album,” 1845 ; “Jorrocks’ 

Jaunts.” 1838 or 1843; **Clara Vaughan,” 3 vols.; ® Lorna Doone,” 3 vols. ; 

“Romany Rye,” 2 vols., 1857; ‘Bible tu Spain,” 3 vols. (Ist Ed); “ Wild Wales,” 
3 vols., 1862—BAKER S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Jobn Bright St.. Bumingham, 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOCK 
whicb includes many fine tirst editious, beautiful and rare bouis,, and ae by 
known old and modern artists. Also a cullection of prints by Félicien Rups 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Huymurket, London, S.W. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKRUACH PASTE,” guurauteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Shettield, who cleared plague of them from Shetield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tuns, ls. 5d., 
2s, 3d., 48. 6d., from the Makers, HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, 
Shettield. 


£21.—NAPLES, SICILY, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, LISBON. 
Cruise on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 3,254 tons, 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, leaving APRIL 23rd. 
CRUISE ON APRIL Srd FULL, 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, W.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS, 6 DAYS FOR £65, 

Visiting all tne West Ludia Islands, by THE ROYAL MAIL LINE 
(Under contract for couveyauce of HM. Mails to the West Indies). 
Shorter Tours can be arranged. 

Apply to THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO 
18 Mecsgate Street, E.C., or 29 Cockspur Street, 3.W., London 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Super Royal 8vo, 80 pp. 


“THE QUEEN'S BEST 


MONUMENT.” 





——$——__, 
**One of the best of the literary organs.” —Sphere, 


THE PILOT 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND LEAR 
Edited by D. C. LATHBURY, 





NING, 


CONTENTS. March 2nd. 
THE WEEK. 
LEADING ARTICLES. — MATTERS OF MONEY, —T 
SITUATION.—IRISH LOYALTY: a Resompoe ™ZLTary 
HUXLEY: THEISM AND EVOLUTION. 
HE INFLUENCE OF EUROPE ON ASIA, By Sir 
K.C.B., G.C.LE. 
MILTON AND DANTE. 
THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN DENMARK, 
BOOKS AND MEN. By Anprew Lana. 


ALrrep Lyi, 


A Memorial Reprint of the Articles, Notes, Poems, and Letters ieee ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA. — BYRON’S LETTERS 


on the Queen that have appeared in 


Che Spectator. 


Price 6d. net; by post 7d. 


“We hope that this booklet will be treasured on many a bookshelf, that our 
grandsons and our granddaughters may learn the true secret of the love borne 


by the sons of the Empire to their sainted woman-monarch.” 
—Methodist Times, 


To be obtained from 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., at W. H. SMITH 


and SON’S and WILLING and CO.’S Bookstalls, 


and at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, 


London : 
“SPECTATOR,” Limited, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 








SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 





The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 


Prosnvectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





380 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicoprk and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W., begs to announce that his New 








“atalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, containing New Books at reduced prices, 


5 now ready, and will be sent post-free on application, 


OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. Weoffer Burton’s “Arabian 
Nights,” with Letchford’s Illustrations, 12 vols., as new, £6 15s. (pub, £12 12s.) 
Libraries & Small Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions 





and Complete Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books, &c. List of Special | 
Wants free.—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright St., Birmingham, | 





OOKS, MSS., &c.—Messrs. H. H. HODGSON and CO., 
: AUCTIONEERS of Books and Literary Property of every Descriptioa. 
LIBRARIES and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptiy 
OFFERED FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS 
MADE for Probate or other purposes.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery 
Lane (Fleet Street end), Established 1809. 





OL, V.) — RULERS OF THE SOUTH, by Ma 
FORD.—FICTION, &c. 


And other Articles and Notices. 


BION CRay. 
Obtainable at any Bookstall or Newsagent’s, price 64, 


Office: 2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


Ld 


THE STRAND MACAZINE, 








Dr. A. CONAN DOYLE 


‘Strange Studies from Life.” 
See MARCH Issue. JUST PUBLISHED, 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Monthly. Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
MARCH, 1901, 

Tur Queen. By Gilbert Chesterton, 
A Krye’s Name, By Kar] Blind. 
A Future ror War OFFICE REFoRM. 
Army Nursing Rerorm anD Men Nurses, By J. Tyrrell Baylee. 
Our DsFENCELESS Navy. 
CHAMBERLAINIA ; OR, ENGLAND BEFORE, DURING, 4ND AFTER THE War, By 
Wilh, F. Brand 
Can A WaR OF AGGRESSION BE JUSTIFIED? By W. J. Corbet. 
Tue UNITED StTaTES aND Europe: a Suggestion. By John Geo. Leigh. 
“SHOULD A ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY BE ESTABLISHED IN IRELAND?” By 
Dudley S. A. Cosby. 
Exit LisgraL Catuouicisu. By Thomas E, Naughten, 
Jamaica, By S. E. Saville, 
Our InrmitazLe Diarist. By Robert M. Sillard. 
RELIGION aND THEOLOGY. By Acton Burnell. 
MISPRONUNCIATION AND MIDDLECLasspOM. By Lady Agnes Grove. 





R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 8 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





ConTenTtTs FOR MARCH, 1901. Price 2s. 6d, 

1. EptsopEs oF THE Monta. 

ENGLAND aND Russia, By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 

Tue Empize THAT Fousp Hersetr. By A. W. Jose. 

Tue Soutu ArricaN Hospitats Enquiry. By the Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. 

Tur FUTURE OF THE YEOMANRY—SOME SUGGESTIONS FROM THE FRONT, 
By Lt.-Col. H. Leroy-Lewis, O.C. 15th Batt. Imp. Yeomanry. 

6. IDEALS IN ARCHITECTURE. By G. F. Bodley, A.B.A., F.S.A. 

7. Tue Revo.T oF THe INvaLip, By Mrs. MacGeorge. 

8. AMERICAN ArrarRs, By A. Maurice Low. 

9. Lucy LytreLton. By the Hon. Maud Lyttelton. 

10, M. BLocn as A PrRopuet. By Lt.-Col. Maude, late R.E. 

1l, Tue SraGe as A Prorgssion. By W. G. Bliiot, 

12, Morocco. By H. E. M. Stutfield. 

13, GREATER Britain, j 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


aoe —_ 


m oo be 





A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
AE DOGS’ DINNER PARTY. By Anprew Jones. 
Illustrated by H, A. Ex1iis. 32mo, cloth, ls, 6d, 
London: 
Srmupxin, Marsuatt, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Lrp. 











THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


| A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
| to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


| Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food No. 3 


From birth to 8 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwares 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. ‘eo mention this paper) 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.G 











THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
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cMITH, ELDER, & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
| ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES.—Orown 8vo, 6s. 


LOVE AND HONOUR. 


By M. E. CARR. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—8vo, 1s, 6d. 
YEOMANRY CAVALRY: 
OR MOUNTED INFANTRY ? 


By LANCELOT ROLLESTON, 
Lieut Colonel, amd Hon. Colonel South Notts Hussars Yeomanry Cavalry, 





JUST PUBLISHED._NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF THE ADMINISTRATIONS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1801-1900. 


By FRANCIS CULLING CARR-GOMM, 
late of H.M. Madras Civil Service, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 
EXPOSITORY TIMES.—“ It is evident that the editors are taking a thorough 
grip of the series. This excellence and uniformity would be impossible 


otherwise. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


By Professor GEORGE T. PURVES, Ph.D., D.D., 
Of Princeton Theological Seminary, 


*.* Particulars of the previous Volumes will be sent post-free upon application. 
e 


NEW NOVEL BY S. R. CROCKETT. 
NEABLY READY.—With 12 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE SILVER SKULL. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


; “CLEG KELLY,” “THE RED AXE," “LITTLE ANNA 
ABIES OF . MARK,” &e. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 








THE BURNING OF JAMESTOWN. Frontispiece. 


Illustration for ‘“‘ Colonies and Nation.” Drawn by Howarp Py te. 
SEVILLE. ARTHUR SYMONS. 
Illustrated by Lucius Hitcucocx. 
THE SOFT-HEARTED SIOUX. A Story. ZITKALA-SA. 


Illustration by FREDERIC REMINGTON, 


THE PORTION OF LABOR. A Novel. Part I. 
Illustrated by Jay HamprpGE. MARY E. WILKINS. 
THE HILLS 0’ SKYE. A Poem. WILLIAM McLENNAN, 


COLONIES AND NATION. A Serial History. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
Illustrated by Howarp Prtr, F. Luts Mora, Harry Fenn, and 
from old Documents, rare Prints, Portraits, &c. 


THICKER THAN WATER. A Story. MELVILLE CHATER. 
Illustration by W. T. SMEDLEY. 

THE RECORDS OF THE SNOW.) Poems. 

THE STREET OF BEAUPORT. § FRANCIS STERNE PALMER. 
Illustrated by Orson LOWELL. 


COLONEL STARBOTTLE FOR THE PLAINTIFF. 
Illustrated by W.T.Smeptry. AStory. BRET HARTE. 


THE JOHN DAY FOSSIL BEDS. JOHN C. MERRIAM, 


Illustrated from Photographs taken by the Exploring Expedition, 

THE TRUST ISSUE AT STONETOP. A Story. 

Mitustrated by Orson LOWELL. LYNN ROBY MEEKINS. 
THE VOICE OF THE MOUNTAIN. A Poem. 

JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 

IN THE BOX CANON OF THE GILA. A Story. 

Illustration by E. Hrrinc. CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 
THE POET. A Poem. LULU W. MITCHELL. 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. A Novel. GILBERT PARKER, 

Illustrated by A. I. KELLER. 


THE MOVING FINGER. A Story. 


Illustrated by A. I. KELier. 
NATURE OF LIFE AFTER DEATH. JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
THE SONG OF A BUDDHIST LOVER. A Poom. 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH WELLS. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
EDITOR’S STUDY. 


THE EDITOR. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. Conducted by HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


One Shilling; Annual Subscription, post-free, 15s. 


EDITH WHARTON. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS; or, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
TRE LAWS OF _ SCIENTIFIC 


HAND-READING. A Practical Treatise on the Art commonly called 
Palmistry. By Witt1Am G, Bennam. With about 800 Illustrations, 8vo, 
cloth, 18s. net. 
The book is primarily a guide to hand-reading, and is so clearly written that 
the veriest novice may, by a careful study of its text and illustrations, become 
thoroughly acquainted with the art. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY: a 


Sketch of his Life and Work. By P. Coatmers MitcuHett, M.A. With 
Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

*‘The main interest and value of the book lie, however, in its excellent 
summary of Huxley’s scientific teaching, and in a full and satisfactory account 
of his work as the protagonist in the great battle of evolution against the 
obscurantisrg of the theological world...... Mr. Mitchell's account of his life's 
work is thoroughly interesting and informing.” —Daily News. 

“*Mr. Mitchell’s book is likely to be widely read and to be of much service. 
Its very conciseness should tend to this end.”—Globe. 

“‘An admirable epitome of what Huxley did for the popularisation of science, 
for the development and organisation of scientific education, for the spread of 
Darwinian theory of evolution.”—Scotsman. 

‘*Not only is there a clear and adequate account of Huxley’s contributions to 
natural science, but the ‘ gladiatorial’ incidents in his career for which he is 
more widely renowned, are also depicted with eloquence and —— 

—Iltterature. 


A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF 


THE NETHERLANDS. By Petrus Jouannes Buor, Ph.D., Professor of 
Dutch History in the University of Leyden. Translated by Ruta Putnam. 
To be completed in Five Parts. 8vo, cloth, each Part 12s. 6d. 
Part I. From the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the Fifteenth Century, 
Part II. The Gradual Centralisation of Power, and the Burgundian Period. 
Part III. The War of Independence, 1568-1621. 


THE PAPACY IN THE NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY. A Part of ‘‘ The History of Catholicism since the 
Restoration of the Papacy.”” By Frieprich Nieroup. Translated by 
L. H. Scuwas, Rector of the Church of the Intercession, New York, 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL 


PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. Being an Account of the 
Political Parties since the Foundation of the Government, together with a 
Consideration of the Conditions attending their Formation and Develop- 
ment ; and with a Reprint of the several Party Platforms. By James H. 
Hopgrns. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

A clear, concise history of American politics, which should be at the elbow 
of every statesman and politician, as well as the student of history. The 
author is a true historian ; his book is not a mere array of dry fact, yet is not 
biassed by personal opinion. Beginning with the first crystallisation of public 
sentiment in this country, we follow the development of party, through 
successive elections, down to the coming campaign. A valuable appendix, 
arranged for easy references, contains, among other things, a copy af omy 
platform, from the rise of party to the present day. 


ANNOUNCEMENT LIST NOW READY. 
24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON: and New York. 





NEXT WEEK.—In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 
price 10s, 6d. net. 


FIRST ON THE 
ANTARCTIC CONTINENT. 


Being an Account of the British Antarctic 
Expedition, 1898-1900. 
By Cc. E. BORCHGREVINK, F.R.G.S., 
COMMANDER OF THE EXPEDITION. 
With Portraits, Maps, and 186 Illustrations. 


London: GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Crown Syo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 3s, 6d. net, 


FRENCH LIFE IN 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By HANNAH LYNCH. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 





London: GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 





wo Volumes, 4to, Illustrated. Red buckram, gilt. Price 


THE LITTLE REO BOGK OF BRISTOL. 


Published under the Authority of the Council of the City and 
County of Bristol, 


Edited by FRANCIS B. BICKLEY, 


Assistant in the Department of MSS., British Museum. 
This important historical register, originated in 154, covers a period of 150 
years, and records the liberties, franchises, and constitutions of the town, 
inany ecclesiastical foundations, and a most interesting series of trade guilds. 


The volumes throw great light on the habits and life of the citizens; and to the 
student of philology any examples are afforded of archaic and obsolete words. 

To all interested in early municipal history, these volumes contain much of 
interest aud importance, 





Bristol: W. CROFTON HEMMONS, St. Stephen Street. 





WARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


London: SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, Strand. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


New Books at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


1THE SIN OF JASFER 
STANDISH. “RITA.” 68, 


2, THAT SWEET ENEMY. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 6s. 


3 THE SHIP'S ADVEN- 
TURE.  W. CLARK RUSSELL. 6s. 


4 TWO SIDES OF A 


QUESTION. MAY SINCLAIR. 6s. 


5. EPHEMERA CRITICA. 
J. CHURTON COLLINS. 7s. 6. 


6. THROUGH SIBERIA. 
Fully Illustrated. J. STADLING. 18s. 


THE COMING WATERLOO. 


By CAPTALN CAIBNES, 6s. 
“ Very engrossing......deserves attentive perusal.”—Spectator. 


‘PRIDE OF ENGLAND.” 


By MARCUS BREED. 6a. 


THE PUPPET SHOW. 


By MARIAN BOWER. 6s. 


BY ORDER OF THE COMP ‘NY. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 6s. 


THE OLD DOMINION. 


y MARY JOHNSTON. 6s. 





THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR 


NORTH AMERIVA. By A. G. Brapver, Author of “ Wolfe” Demy svo, 
with Maps, L5s. 


WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE. 


The Black Republic of Hayti. By Hesxeta Paicuagp. Fully Mustrated, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 


STUDIZS IN PEERAGE AND 


FAMILY HISTORY. By J Horace Rouyp, MA, Author of “ Feudal 
England,” &0. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d net. 


MODERN ASTRONOMY : beivg Some 


Account of the Revolution of the Last Quarter of the Century. By H. H. 
Tornex, F.B.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. Crown évo, 
fally Mustrated, 6s. net. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Eprrep sy W. L. COURTNEY. 
MARCH, 1901. 


Exotary, Ireiasd, asp Tee Opntury. By T. W. Bussell, M.P. 
THE LATE QUFEN AND THE VICTORIAN Era—_ 
1. Queen Victorta anp Germany, By Diplomaticas. 
2, Query VicTorrs as a StaTesMAN. By Michael MacDonagh, 
3. IRELAND UNDUR QueEN Victoria, By J. A. R. Marriott. 
In THe Hive. By Manrice Macterlinck. 
Verpi. By J. Cuthbert Haiten. 
Tup Crvir List aND THE Herepritary Revenves oF THE Crowy. By G. 
Percival. 
Victor Emmasvrz IT, Krvo or Itary. By Helen Zimmern. 
Pourtics my Soutn Arica. Dramatis Persone. (I1.) By Geoffrey OC. Noel. 
A Spremen oF Intsu Meprevar Poetry. By Stephen Gwynn. 
AWN Usakmepd Prorie. By W. A. Baillie-Grolhman. 
Tue Loas Exureition at Bur.iiscron House By H. Heathcote Statham. 
SHAKESPEARE IN THE Firties. By Colonel Hughes-Hallett, 
Tue Lire oF a Woman Convict. By M. F. Johuston. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London. 














| aeons ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.O. 





FOUNDED 1848 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS im Landed 


or Fupied Property or other Securities aud Annnities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limitei, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS LisT 


New Volumeof Mr. S. R. GARDINER’S “ COMMONWEALTH» 
HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. By SAMUEL R 
GARDINER, M.A. Hon D.C.L. Oxford, Litt.D. Cambrides « 
Vol. IIL, 1654-1656. With 6 Maps, 8vo, 2s, de 


EGYPT AND THE HINTERLAND. R 


Freperi¢ Water FOLLeR. With Frontispiece 
of Evypt and the Sudan, Svo, 10s. 6d. net. . - Map 
*,” This work contains a résumé of the political questi ‘ 
* 2 Lon ; 
section ; a completa sketch of the military operations ending ‘oO 
death of the Khalifa; and indications of the excursion route re 
Khartum by the Sudan Military Ratlway. 


CHARLES WILLIAM FERDINAND, DUKE 


OF BRUNSWICK: an Historical Study, 1735-1806, By Lord 

Epmoxp Fitzmaorice. With Map and 2 Portraits. gy 

6s. net, [On Monday nezt, | 

*,* The subject of this study is the famous German General ani 

Statesman. In 1806 he was appointed leader of the Prussian Arm 

| and was mortally wouvunded at the battle of Auerstédt in the tame 

year, He was the father of the Duke of Brunswick, killed at Quatre 
Bras, and also of Queen Carvline, the wife of George LV. 


‘THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE: an His. 


torical and Theologica] Lnvestigation of the Sacrificial Concep. 
tion of the Holy Eucharist in the Christian Church. By the 
Rev. ALFRED G. Mortimer, D.D., Rector of St. Mark's, Phila. 
delphia Author of “Catholic Faith and Practice,” &. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. T. T. Carter. Hon. Canon of 
Christ Ohurch, Oxford, and Warden of the House of Meray 
Clewer. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [On Munday neat, 


AWSoy 








VOLUME FOR 1901. 
THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 


AND DiGEST: being a Classified Register of Charities in or 
available for the Metropolis, together with a Digest of Informa. 
tion respecting the Legal, Voluntary a d other Means for the 
Prevention and Relief of Distress a d he Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor, and an Elaborate Index. With an Intro. 
duction by C. S. Locu, Secretary to the Council of the Charity 
Organisation Society, London. 8vo, 4s. [On Munday nest,” 





NEW NOVEL BY LADY RIDLEY. 
ANNE MAINWARING. 


By ALICE RIDLEY, 
Author of “The Story of Aline.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“Anne Mainwaring’ would be a suitable reply to that oft. 
repeated question: Now, tell me the name of a nice, interesting, 
new novel,” —~tcadeny. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 221. MARCH, 1901.  8vo, price 6d, 


MY LADY OF ORANGE: an Historrcau Romance. By H.0, 
SATLEY. Chaps, 12-14. 

THE FIRST OF THE HUNDRED DAYS. By Miss DEMPSTER, 

A RIGHT-AND-LEFT. By F. WHIsHaw. 

CONCERNING TOD AND PETER. By Mrs. HarKER. 

BACTERIA AND SALT. By Mrs. Percy FRANKLAND. 

FYANDER’S WIDOW. By M. E. FRanois (Mrs, FRANCIS 
BLUNDELL). Chaps. 6-9. 

AT THE SiGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lane. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 











THE WILD KNIGHT, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By GILBERT CHESTERTON, 
Author of “ Greybeards at Play.” 
Feap. 8vo, Half-Parchment, grey boards, 5s. net. 


“Mr. Chesterton is a trne poet.......Open the book where you will, you 
encounter something vivid in expression and unforeseen in conclnsion......4 
certain Heinesque gift of bringiug his poem down upon some unexpected, it 
might be said epigremmatic, turn at the conclusion......Such fresh and original 
turns seem part of Mr. Chesterton’s very mental fibre, so profusely are they 
strewn throngh his volume. It affords us good hope that ho may be a coming 
man."’—The Academy, 

“ His little book is a book with character, breathing the true poetic tempera- 


ment, and its tone is singularly attractive...... From a large number of ths 
poems we have got unusual pleasure.”—The Bookman. 
“Myr. Chesterton’s poetry comes freshly apon a jaded earth......he has the 


root of the matter in him.’’—The Athenzum. 


London : GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Hennetta St., Covent Garden, W.C, 





To ensure insertion Advertisements showld reach the Publishing 








Office not later than the first post ow Friday. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO,’S 
NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 
Already the Second Edition is nearty exhausted.—A Third Exition is m the Press. 

i | Letters of the Rev. 
Spiritual F. Davidson, 


Late Vicar of St. Matthlas’s, Earl’s Court. 

With Short Memoir by his Son, ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. 
Crown 8vo, with hg: aot eee. hud as 

. wider range, those of Mr. Davidson meet a nee 

eee ag Vltable for those who teach and for those who are 

a 

taught. "—Pilet. 

A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST AT THE PRESEN! TIME, 


The Church & New Century 


Problems. 


. the Lord Bishop of DURHAM, the Revs. Canon SCOTT 
By the Right Rev. ton CORE, Canon BARNET, A. CHANDLER, T. C. 
PRY, A. L. LILLEY, and P. DEARMER. | col 
Introduction by W. J. » Vicar of All 
With Preface and irene tufnell Park, 
Just Out, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


No Room to Live. 


By GEORGE HAW. With an Introduction by Sir WALTER BESANT. 
Crown 8vo, ah porns -.. ‘. 
“ Deuerves to be widely read and deeply poudere: .”’—Morning Post, 
“Tus is a volume that everybody should read, and not read only, but keep 


at hand for reference,”"—Sypectutor, 
The Social Teaching of the 


’ 
Lord’s Prayer. 
By the Very Rev. C. W. STUBBS, Dean of Ely. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d, 
“ One is glad to come across a volume like this that is made up of ‘sanctified 
common-sense’ from beginning to end. —Literary World, 


Ad Rem. 


Thoughts for Critical Times In the Church. 
By the Rev. H. HENSLEY HENSON, B.D.. Canon of Westminster. 
Cloth boards, crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 


Richard Elwyn. 
Late Master of Charterhouse: a 8rief Memoir. 
By the Rev. R. PATTERSON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, with Portruit, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


‘*‘A Mother in Israel.” 


The Life of Sarah Benney. 


By the Author of ** Told for a Memorial.” With Introduction by 
Canon MASON. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, with Portrait, &., ls, 
“Vory interesting and touching.” —Church Times 
“ 4 record of Church work and life in Truro.”—Ohurch Bells, 


For Quiet Moments. 
Devotional Readings from the Published and Unpublished Writings 
of the Right Rev. G.H WILKINSON, D.D,, Bishop of St. Andrews. 
Foap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
Our 


Reasonable Service. 

Devotional Readings from the Writings of the Rev. W. J. KNOX- 
LITTLE, Canon of Worcester, 

Fcup. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


Called to Fight. 


A 8o00k for Boys. 
By CAROLINE M. HALLETT. 
‘ee Feap te age — 2s. 
These Readings are the result of a large experience and of long 
talks with boys. — se 


Thy Kingdom Come. 
By the Rev. T. LLOYD WILLIAMS, B.A., 
Author of “ Bearers of the Lamp of Grace,” &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 64. 
“ Striking, forcible —— for more men, more money, and more faith 
appeals sent home by telling anecdotes and fine Christian forbearance.” 
—Evxpository Times. 


The Transvaal as a Mission 
Field. 


By the Rev. EDWIN FARMER, Canon of Pretorla Cathedral. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“Tateresting in itself and eminently calculated to promote the objects for 
which the author has worked so long." —Guardian, 


Words for the Weary. 
By the Rev. G. H. SHARPE, M.A. 8rd Edition, 
With Preface by the Most Rev. the Archbishop of YORK. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 
Exch Opening of this Votume contains a brief portion of Holy Scripture, 
Short Meditation, and Hymn. i suited to invatids. 


[In a few days, 


Pastor in Parochia. 


F. By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D. 
cap. 8vo, cloth cirenit, red edges, 3s. 64. ; leather limp, 38. ; calf limp antique, 
10s. 6d. [98h Edition. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
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THE NEW MASTER. 





CG. ARTHUR PEARSON’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LEADING BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


SIEGE OF KUMASSI 


By LADY HODGSON, 
Wife of Sir Frederick M. Hodgson, Governor of the Gold Coast. 


Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, price 21s, 


The Standard says :—“ Of remarkable interest. Lady Hodgson 
is to be congratulated upon a volume which will be read with keen 
interest and with admiration alike of the courage and endurance 
she displayed, and of the skill with which she tells her story.” 


THE SOMALI RISINGS. 


This book is of special] interest at the present moment, as it 
contains full and vivid deserfptions of Somaliland. 


ABYSSINIA. 


THROUGH THE LION LAND TO THE COURT 
OF THE LION OF JUDAH. 


By HERBERT VIVIAN, Author of “Tunisia,” “Servia,” 
Demy 8vo, with 2 Maps and 80 Illustrations, price 15s, 
“A new book by Mr. Vivian is like a glass of champagne to sea 


sick tourists. From cover to cover his latest work does net cease 
to sparkle.”—Morning Advertiser. 


AT PRETORIA. 


By JULIAN RALPH. A Companion Volume to “Towards 
Pretona.” Extra crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
“Highly interesting......full of picturesque passages, The beok 
is well worth reading.” —Spectator. 
“Gives many vivid pictures, and contains many serviceable sug- 
gestions.”"—Truth. 


A SACK of SHAKINGS: 


ESSAYS FROM “THE SPECTATOR,” &c. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, 


Author of “The Cruise of the Cachalot,” “ With Christ at 
Sea,” &c. Extra crown 8vo, price 6s. 


These essays show the writer to be possessed of deep sympathies, 
quick perception, and vivid power of narration. The book shows 
distinction of thought and expression, and may be summed up as 
“ fascinating.” [March 6th. 





THE BEST NOVELS OF THE HOUR.—6s. each, 


A HONEYMOON IN SPACE. 
By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


'TWIXT DEVIL AND DEEP SEA. 
By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON. 


THE TAPU OF BANDERAH. 
By LOUIS BECKE & WALTER JEFFERY. 


HER MASTER PASSION, 
By BESSIE HATTON. 


THE STRANGE WOOING OF MARY 


BOWLER. 
INVADERS. 


By RICHARD MARSH. 


By LOUIS TRACY. 





New and Cheaper Edition. 


MORD EWMULY. By W. Perr Racer. 


Orown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 





By ARNOLD 
GOLSWORTHY, Author of “ Hands in the Darkness.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d., with Illustrations by Tom Browne, 


London: C, ARTHUR PEARSON, Lrp., Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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AT THE LIBRARIES, 


THE GOBLIN: a Novel. 


By CATHERINE S. and FLORENCE FOSTER. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
6‘ Thoroughly wholesome and enjoyable, and well written.” 
—ATHENAUM. 
‘6A clever and diverting novel, crowded with what are called 
‘ character sketches’ of life in the country among the upper circles. 
ws. Lhe talent displayed is everywhere fresh and plentiful,” 
— ACADEMY. 
‘¢ The dialogues in this book are extremely clever, and it is weli 
worth reading through from the first page to the last.’’ 
—ScHooL GUARDIAN. 


MARGET AT THE MANSE. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE, Author of “A _ Haunted Town,” 
“ Three Girls in a Flat,” &c. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
“ 4 collection of delightful sketches of Scottish life and character......There is humour and 
there is pathos,and both are secured without the least strain.’—Punch. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. VicE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
TrustEES—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER ; The DEAN of YORK; Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart.; 
GEORGE T, BIDDULPH, Esq. 

CuarrmaN—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Depury-Coarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Puyrsician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. Secretarr—G, H, HODGSON, Esq., M.A, 
Actuarr—F, B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 











The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO COMMISSION. NO SHAREHOLDERS. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS 


Accumulated Fund, £4,184,196. Annuai Income, £409,317. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES.—_LOW PREMIUMS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—The next Division of Bonus will take place in 
7901, wnen all With-Profit Assurances in force on dune Ist in that year 
will share therein. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A e Safest Aperient for Delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Price 2s. 6d. Price 2s, 6d. , THE 
' JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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THE MARCH ISSUE OF THE 


WI No. 380 for MARCH. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW | Her Late sicaaeans ning W. G. Field. 


contains the Following Articies :— THE GREATEST UNIVERSITY IN THE LAND. 
Sou Ay ; | 'TEACHERS AND PsycuHoLoey. J. E. Adamson. 
Soutu AFRICA: i “ s . 
(1) Tue Situation iv Sours Arnica, By ANGLO-Saxon EpvucaTion. Florence A. G. Davidson, 
Aw Oxrorp LECTURER ON EpucaTIoNn In DuBuin. 


“Cape Town.” sncte stig 4 
(2) THe Sourn Arnrican Natives, By J. 8. A LESSON IN GRAMMAR. D. Waterson. 
Moffat. On TeacuinG to Reap. Edith Tylee. 
(3) Win De Wer. By P. Pienar. Legislation in 1901.—Mr. W. Bousfield’s Bill.—Local 
THe CROWN AND THE CoNsTITUTION. By W. T. and Non-Local Schools.—Cooper's Hill and Lord 
Stead. - G. Hamilton.—Modern Languages and Respon- 
: sions.— Salaries of Head-Masters.—Crammers 


“HE ‘TRAINING COLLEGE PROBLEM. y J. H. Yoxs r- 

—_oo CoLiré mM. By J. H. Yoxall, and Army Classes.— Cape Colony and the War. 
: s¢ AND READING oF News —s —Education in Wales.—Registration.—Holida 

TS eke Siaimaeiaiiegs | Courses.—A Tenure Case, &c. aie 


the Right Hon. L. Courtney. rset u 
THE STATESMANSHIP OF PauL. By Professor W. a Latin TRANSLATION Prize Com- 


M. Ramsay. E i Z 
A German Movement aGarnst Prsstuisu, By | “*784+3BIZE COMPETITION. 
Oount S. C. de Soissons. Price 6d, per post 73d. 
Offices: 3 Broapway, Lupcate H111, E.C. 


THE SALT Cure. By Mdlle. Claire de Pratz, 
THE viemaePaed THE British ARMY OFFICER. By An 
Army Instructor. ‘a 
Tur OUTLOOK FOR THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By IR K BECK B AN 
the Rev. J. J. Lias. A? ESTABLISHED 1851. 
TRaxsrormATION. By the Countess Martinengo | S1UTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 
Cesaresco. _. INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
Tue Compcvisory Purcuase or IntsH Lanp, By TWO-AND.A-HALF PER CENT, INTEREST 
His Honour Judge O'Connor Morris. ” | allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
Lootmse rx Curva, By John Macdonell, C.B. TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
V.B.I. By Patrick Geddes. on the minimum montbly balances, when not drawn 
Obtainable of all Booksell f below £100. 
OORBCIENE, OF 0 The BIBKBECK ALMANAC, with particulars, 


TsE CoLtumsus Company, Limited, post-free, 
Columbus House, 43 & 434 Fetter Lane, London, E.C, FEANCIS BAVENSOROFT, Manager, 
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FROM MATTER To MAN 
A New Philosophy of the Universe, ’ 

By A. REDCOTE DEWAR, 


Oriniows oF TH 
“Tt exhibits the evidence of wide ting 
cogitation, and indefatigable industry.’ ©’ “Mousa 


“Some of the passages are beautiful ae 
<— hendlaienien sia 
‘Mr. Dewar is most in i i 
trates with homely similes ee tae 


“Mr. Dewar dismisses with an 
the ‘ Unknown Unknowable’ of Mr. Herbert 
and the doctrines of orthodox theologians 

: —Satwrday Revi 

“ There is considerable ability an: good y 
smartness manifested in tbe bone pa of on : 
adequate knowledge of science.” —British Weskle™’ 

“Mr. Dewar is a master of synthesis, hi 
having laid all the sciences under contribution, 
effects a rarely perfect syathetic philosophy of ‘the 
Cosmos. Nobody can afford not to read this book 
Fer is prime value on every page." —Literary 

ide. 

“Mr. Dewar’s opening chapter on ‘ Origin 
Existence’ indicates that = have to aa with: 
man who does not hesitate to speak out fearlessly. 
The work is, perhaps, the most uncompromising 
exposition of the new materialism that has come : 
our way. That it is ably written and attractive to 
read must be conceded. From Mr. Dewar to the 
Duke of Argyle measures the whole distance 
from the rankest heterodoxy to the extreme of 
orthodoxy.”—Literary World. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL. 


THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


No. 289, MARCH, 1901, 
7 oe List. By Edmund Robertson, K.c, 








CuurcH Rerorm. Wuy not Brew wis raz 
Parisu? By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Hereford, 

Tue Soutu Arrican Hosritats Commissiox, By 
Frederick Treves. 

SHam versus ReaL Home Derence. By Dr, A. 
Conan Doyle. 

Tue ADMIRALTY versus THE Navy. By H. ¥, 
Wilson. J 

THe DRAMA IN THE ENGLISH Provinces. By 
Henry Arthur Jones. 

ImpeRIAL CrviL SERVICE: A SuG@ESTION Froy 
AustrRALiA. By Professor Edward E. Morris. 

Verpi. By Edvard Grieg. 

Tae British WoRKMAN AND #18 COMPETITORS, 
By William Woodward, A.R.I.B.A. 

STRATA IN THE Roman Forum. By Giacomo Boni. 

Some AMERICAN IMPRESSIONS OF Europe. By 
Philip Alexander Bruce. 

Mowarcuy iN THE NINETEENTH Century. By 
Sidney Low. 

Marra Horrorp. By Mrs. Margaret L. Woods. 

LEADERS OF OPPOSITION—BEFORE AND AFTER 1822, 
By T. E. Kebbel. 

RomMNEY'’S PORTRAITS AT THE GRAFTON GALLERY, 
By Robert C. Witt. 

Last Montu. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Lr, 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 





No. 1,025. MARCH, 1901. 2s, 6d, 
Tar Maina OF MODERN SCOTLAND. 
BripGF. 


ARMY SHOOTING, AND ITS IMPROVEMENT. 

OxForD IN THE VICTORIAN AGE, 

Doom CastieE: A Bomance. By Neil Munro, 
Chaps. 20-24. 

‘©A WANDERER AND A GATHERER.” By H. @& 
Parsons. 

Tue Sick AND WOUNDED IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

In HepripEan Waters. By Hamish Stuart, 

Tue PaGeaNnt OF SEAMEN. By May Byron, 

Tue War DESPATCHES. 

February 1-4, 

Musings witHout Metsop.—VIcToRiA THE GREAT 
—THE TRADE OF Kincsutp — THE WORLDS 
MouRNING. 

Kine Epwarp VII, 

Victoria R, ET I. 

WitiiaM Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARAS, 1878, 
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PROFESSOR GEORGE ADAM SMITH’S NEW WORK. 


MODERN CRITICISM and the PREACHING of the OLD TESTAMENT. 


‘ tures he Lyman Beecher Foundation, Yale University, U.S.A. By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Old Testament 
Bate ood J prtheradheng nited Free Church of Scotland, Glasgow College. 6s., cloth. : ‘ 
~ sox Nicout, in the British Weekly, says :—‘ Dr. George Adam Smith has given us a fresh brilliant Christian book on a vital subject. Insome 
Dr. eee on an even higher level than anything else he has written. It would be impertinent in us to speak of the scholarship shown everywhere. 
respects it ag ged as he is brilliant. There are many evidences not only of his scholarship, but of the wide range his reading has covered. The book is 
, Suit roughout with marked distinction, and in a high and generous spirit. It is anything but a mere résumé. It is full of originality and suggestiveness, 
written © hallenging from end to end,” 
and isalive and challeng® BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE| THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE PROPHETS, 


LAND. With 68 pecially prepared Maps. With Additions, and commonly called the Minor. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
BOLy dex of Scripture References. Fifth Edition, Eighth Thousand, 8vo, Vol. I. Containing Amos, Hosea, and Micah.—Vol. II, Containing Zephaniah, 
bee ie Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah, Haggai, Zechariah i,-viii., Malachi, Joel, 
c ’ 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. In 2 vols. crown | FouR’ PSALMS (XXIII, XXXVI, LIL, 


yee chap xaxiz.—Vol. Il. Chaps. xl.-Ixvi. CXXI.) Interpreted for practical use, Cloth, Is. 6d. 


THE PREACHER’S DICTIONARY: a Biblical Conspectus and Compendium of 


5 oi , Thought, Past and Present, Topically Arranged. By E. F. CAVALIER, M.A., Rector of Wramplingham, Norfolk. 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 
Beer ank Somes peodneet a work of singular ability for preachers and teachers. The value of such a volume must necessarily lie in the range of authors 
u vt and careful selection. In both these respects the work is admirable. The compiler’s reading is wide and scholarly...... The book is well printed and 
— = possesses an excellent index.”—Manchester Guardian, 
J 


FRANK T. BULLEN. 
WITH CHRIST AT SEA: a Religious Autobiography. By Frank T. Bouien, Author 


of “The Cruise of the Cachalot,” &. Second Edition, 6s. ; ; 
“This book, like everything that Mr. Bullen writes, is full of the charm, the adventure, and the wonder of the sea, these elements of interest and attraction 
being carried along involuntarily in the main stream of religious motive..... Mr. Bullen has told the story of his inner life of faith as it grew amid the very real 
hardships and temptations of his life at sea. And by doing so we do not doubt that he will have given to many men and boys the best help a fellow-man can give 
in their own struggle with like circumstances.’’—Spectator, 











DR. GEORGE MATHESON. 
In2 vols.,6s.each. VOL. I., FIFTH EDITION. VOL. IL, recently published. 


STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. By tlie Rev. Gzorcz Marueson, 


M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ Sidelights from Patmos,” &c. : ae : ; : we 
“Every incident in the story contributes its touch to the picture, and the highly original way in which Dr. Matheson develops them ives each incident a 
ehance of heightening its own effect...... They are dealt with in almost every case with marked originality, and are full of memorable ‘ obiter icta.’...... The studies 
are not only in the highest degree original, but answer a directly spiritual purpose, each being rounded off with a meditation and prayer.”—Times, 


THE FACT OF CHRIST. By the Rev. P.| THE SPRINGS OF CHARACTER. By A. T. 


< a wn 8vo, cloth, Ss, 6d ScHOFIELD, M.D. Crown vo, cloth, ds.6d. Lees 
Carxecie Simpson, M.A. Crown Svo, ft , “This is an extremely interesting and instructive book, differing from the 
ordinary young man’s guide on the one hand as much as it does from the 
worldly wisdom of Dr. Smiles’s books on the other.”—Glasgow Herald, 








“Tt is a valuable book both in itself and in the promise of the future which 
it discloses, Mr. Simpson is a man who has a message for his generation, and 
he has also the power of delivering his message with firmness and velocity. 


Sateries Het. |'THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM AND 


SOCIAL REFORM. By Joseru Rownrree and ARTHUR SHERWELL. 


THE ASCENT THROUGH CHRIST: a Study | Eighth Edition, 63.; and a New and Abridged Edition, 6d, net. 
of the Doctrine of Redemption in SS oe | THE ANCIENT SCRIPTURES AND THE 


By Rev. E. Gupeeee-Jomee, an MODERN JEW. By Davin Baron, Author of “Rays of Messiah's 
Cheap Edition, cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. Glory.” Crown Sve, cloth, és. 
“A remarkable book...... It has become sufficiently plain that evolution, in | A highly interesting work, learned and persuasive.......I¢ has plainly much 
lace of destroying the religious idea, is investing that fundamental idea of the | in it to interest anyone, Jew or Gentile, who likes to watch the course of con- 
uman mind with new sanctions and far deeper powers.”—Spectator. ' temporary religious history.”—Scotsman, 


THE SELF-EDUCATOR SERIES. Edited by Joan Apams, M.A., B.Sc., Rector of 


the Free Church Training College, Glasgow. Five Volumes now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


1, THE SELF-EDUCATOR IN FRENCH. By Joun|3, THE SELF-EDUCATOR IN GERMAN. By Joun 


Apams, M.A., B.Sc. Apams, M.A., B.Sc. 


2. THE SELF-EDUCATOR IN BOTANY. By Roserr | 4, THE SELF-EDUCATOR IN LATIN. By W. A. 


S. Wisuart, M.A. With Numerous Illustrations. Epwarp, M.A, 


5. THE SELF-EDUCATOR IN CHEMISTRY. By James Kyieut, M.A., B.Sc., &c. With Illustrative Diagrams, 


BOOKS FOR LENT. 
THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF JESUS ; COMPANIONS OF THE SORROWFUL WAY. 


CHRIST, A Devotional History of our Lord’s Passion. By the Rev. By the Rev. Joun Watson, D.D., Author of ‘The Mind of the Master.” 
James StaLkeR, M.A., D.D. Tenth Thousand, crown Svo, cloth, 5s. Feap. 8v0, cleth, 2s. 6d. 

“Sympathy is stamped upon every page of the book, for the author feels what 
he writes.”—Church Family Newspaper. 


PIETAS PRIVATA : Prayers and Meditations. 


Chiefly from the Writings of Hannah More. Rijou Edition, white vellum, 


THE SEVEN WORDS FROM THE CROSS. with Frontispiece, 1s. ; also a smaller edition, cloth, gilt edges, 9d. 
By the Rev. W. Rosrrtsox Nicout, M.A., L1.D. Second Edition, cloth | THE ANGLICAN PULPIT LIBRARY. Ser- 


}, 5 
elegant, Is, 6d. mons, Outlines, Llustrations fer the Sundays and Holy Days of the Year. 














“We have here an exquisitely beautiful picture of the sufferings and death 
af our Blessed Lord...... It is just the sort of book which, however one may be 
familiar with the subject, throws fresh light upon it.’’—Rock, 





“Particularly suitable for perusal in Holy Week. There is a freshness about The most Complete Collection of Materials for Sermons on the Church 
the manner in which old lessons, comfort, encouragement, and warning are Year, providing an average of Fifty Sermons for every Sunday of the 
4 Year, the subjects being chosen from the Epistle, the Gospel, the 

Lessons, and from pessages bearing on the subjects of the day. Small 4to, 


cloth, 18s. per vol. ; or, in sets of 3 vols., 24s. per set, payable in advance. 


Ser. L.—Vol. I. Ad 4 Chri as. Vol. 11. Epiphi Se ima, 
SPIRAL STAIRS: or, Tho Heavenward |» ‘Wal-Tit. semasesima to Passiontido ee eee 


drawn from our Blessed Lord’s utterances which is very attractive.”’—Record, | Chure! 
| 


. : wae a sage ‘ Set II.—Vol. IV Easter Day to Ascensiontide. Vol. V. Whitsunday to the 
Course of the Church Seasons. Devotional Studies on the Christian Life. = jenda ert on “3 ; r Abr; 
By ~ Rev. J. H. Townsenp, D.D., Vicar of Broadwater Down, Tunbridge | nies y after Trinity. Vol. VI. The Sundays after Trinity 
veils. With an Introduction by the Rev. Hanpier C.G. Movxe, D.D., ee Vol. IIL " contains Corapl . 
: heyy ahs: : | 3 : somplete Sermons, Outlines on the les 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. Crown 8v0, cloth, 3s, 6d. | Outlines on the Gespels, Outlines on the Lessons, Outlines for the y on 
“They are essentially bright sermons, and set before the reader the great | various passages of Seripture, and [lnstrations for Sexagesima, Quing rma, 


; 
spiritual truths of which the Church seasons speak. Dr. Townsend has a | Ash Wednesday, the Supdays in Lent, the Sunday next before Easter, Good 
cultured and refined style, and the sermons show considerable depth of reading; | Friday, Sermons and Outlines for Passiontide and Holy Week, the Seven Words 
yet they are withal plain and simple, and aim at bringing the individual soul from the Cross. 
into closer relationsh, 


ip with Christ.” —Record. Full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages and Order Form, sent on receipt of postcard. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON , 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 6. MARCH, 1901. 2s, 6d. net. 
CONTENTS, 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES. 
LOVALT ¥. 
ON THE LINE. 

ADMIRAL THE HON. SIR EDMUND FREMANTLE, 
G.C.B.—7HE 7TKAINING UF NAVAL OFFICERS. 

MRS. PHILLIMORE.— 7HE OVERCROWDING OF 
LONDON. 
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CHINA: her Histo:y, Diplomacy, and Com- 


merce, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By E. H. Parker, 
Cousul-Genera] in Corea, 1886-7 ; Consul-General in Kinng Chow, 1891 ; and 
in 1892.8, Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma Government. With 19 
Maps, &., large crown 8vo, 8s. net. 
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“¢Well-conceived and well-executed volume."—Globe, [Just published, 
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This Review, founded in 1796 at Geneva, under the name of the 
“Bibliothéque Britannique,” is the oldest in the Continent of 
Europe. It is the only large Protestant and lay Review published 
in the French language. Alone on the Continent (with the Sitele, 
of Paris), it has defended the policy of Great Britain in South 
Africa against hostile public opinion. Since February, 1900, it has 
published nearly every month a leading article on the subject 
which was also treated in its monthly chronicles of political events, 
The Times, the Morning Post, the Daily News, the Spectator (se 
the issue of January 26th, 1901, p. 147), and several other English 
papers have drawn attention to these articles, 


Every month, it publishes from six to eight chronicles from 
Paris, London, Rome,—Germany. Russia, Switzerland,—scientific 
and political—which keep its readers informed on all intellectual 
and social questions in Europe. 


Its articles, which are very varied. and its novels and tales are 
interesting for young people, in whose hands this Review can be 
placed without any fear.—It has been published for the last 35 years 
at Lausanne, at the beginning of every month : each number con- 
taining 224 pages, well printed on good paper, well bound and cut. 


The price is £1 per annum, free of postage. Subscriptions can be 
paid through Foreign Booksellers, but the simplest and quickest 
plan is to write directly to 


Administration de la BIBLIOTREQUE UNIVERSELLE, 
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enclosing a cheque for £1 ora P.O.0. for 20 shillings, or by Inter 
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NOW READY. NOW READY. 
Number One. Price Gd. 


V.R.I.: 


HeR LIFE AND EMPIRE. 
By THE MARQUIS OF LORNE (Now Duke of Argyil). 





NUMBER ONE of the Marquis of Lorne’s Great Work, the STANDARD 
LIFE OF HER LATE MAJESTY, is now on sale at all news- 


agents’. Number One deals with the Childhood of the Queen, and is of absorbing interest. 
Replete with beautiful pictures printed on sumptuous art paper, “vw RJI.: Her Life 


and Empire,” is a publication that will interest and delight every reader, young 
or old. 

There should be no delay in securing copies. Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, Her 
late Majesty's Printers, have made the most extensive arrangements to cope with the 
expected demand, but to prevent disappointment orders must_be given at once. 





This Life of the Queen by the Marquis of Lorne (now Duke of Argyll) is one of 
the most important works of recent years. It.is a masterly production from the pen of 
one thoroughly acquainted with his subject. No home can afford to be without a copy. 
Its fascinating letterpress, its superb illustrations, and a subject dear to every Briton, 
combine to make the publication the most interesting that has appeared for many years. 





Messrs. HARMSWORTH BROS., Lid., take this opportunity of stating that NO. 31 


of “With the Flag to Pretoria” (4g No. I o& ‘After 
Pretoria’’) was published Friday, March ist, and is now on sale. Back 


Copies of this, the Standard History of the War, can be obtained from any 
Newsagent, 
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Now Ready, Vol. IV. Translated by W. H. D. ROUSE, M.A., sometime Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 12s, 6d. net. 


ORIGEN’S HEXAPLA. Hebrew-Greek Cairo-Genizah Palimpsests from the Taylor-Schechter 


Collection, including a Fragment of the Twenty-second Psalm, according to Origen’s Hexapla. Edited by C. TAYLOR, D.D, Master of y 
Cambridge. Imperial 4to, buckram, with 11 Collotype Plates, lis. net. : tice College, 


A TREATISE ON THE HISTORY OF CONFESSION UNTIL IT DEVELOPED INT 


AURICULAR CONFESSION, A.D. 1215, By C. M. ROBERTS, B.D., Rector of Aldridge, Staffordshire; sometime Scholar of St. John’s Co 
Cambridge ; Head-Master of Monmouth School, 1859-1891 ; Rector of Brinkley, Cambridgeshire, 1889-1893. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, Lege, 


DEMOSTHENES.— DE CORONA: With Critical and Explanatory Notes, an Historical Sketch, 


and Essays. By W. W. GOODWIN, Hon. LL.D., D.C.L., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. Demy S8vo, 12s, 6d, 


DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS.—THE THREE LITERARY LETTERS.  Rited, 


with Translation, Notes, Glossary, and Introductory Essay, by W. RHYS ROBERTS, Litt.D., Professor of Greek in the Uni i 
Wales. Demy 8vo, 9s. . . ‘a s ee Collage of North 


THE .NEO-PLATONISTS: a Study in the History of Hellenism. By Tuoxas Wuirrtarer, 


Author of “ Essays and Notices, Philosophical and Psychological.” Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


EDUCATION IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Lectures delivered in the Education 


Section of the Cambridge University Extension Summer Meeting in August, 1900. Edited by R, D. ROBERTS, M.A., Sc.D., Lond, Secretary for Lectun 
of the Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate. Crown 8vo, 4s. - 


TWO LECTURES INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY OF POETRY. By the Rev. 


H. C. BEECHING, M.A., late Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge ;.Professor of Pastoral Theology at King’s College, London; Chaplain to the 
Hon. Soc. of Liucoln’s Inn. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, ls. 


MACAULAY: a Lecture delivered at Cambridge on August 10th, 1900, in connexion with the 


Summer Meeting of University Extension Students. By Sir RICHARD JEBB, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, ls. 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 


General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. 


THE FRENCH MONARCHY, 1483-1789. By A. J. Grant, M.A., Professor of History 


in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 4 Maps, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 9s. 
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With 8 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 
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General Editor—W. H. WOODWARD, Principal of University (Day) Training College, Liverpool. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By T. N. Totxer, late 


Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge; Professor of English in the Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
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PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS.—New Volume. 
KING HENRY V. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index by A. W. Venity, M.A, 


sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


. A New List of Net Prices for the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges has been arranged, and in several cases the prices have been considerably reduced. 
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THE BOOK OF DANIEL. Edited by the Rev. 8S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 2s. 6d. net. 
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